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WORK THAT’S NEAREST. 


Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though its dull at whiles, 
Helping, when you meet them, 
pg a ee 

every Ww 
Marks of * feet, 
Epics in pebble 
Underneath our feet. 

—Kingsley. 


* * * 


ScotcH ministers must be adepts at payin 
og aon if the following instance, qu 
by Dean Ramsay, is a fair sample of their 
:—In some Scotch parishes it was cus- 
tomary for the minister to bow to the laird’s 
pew before beginning his discourse. On one 
occasion such a pew contained a bevy of ladies, 
and the minister, feeling a delicacy in the cir. 
cumstances, omitted the usual salaam. When 
the laird’s daughter—a Miss Miller, widely 
famed for her beauty, and afterwards Countess 
of Mar—next met the minister, she rallied him, 
in the ce of her companions, for not 
bowing to her from the pulpit. ‘Your lady- 
ship forgets,” replied the minister, ‘‘ that the 
worship of angels is not allowed by the Scotch 


Church. 


* * * 


THE ' up-to-date coloured woman in New 
Orleans will have none of the woolly hair, the 
ing mark of the race of Ham. At 
least not since a negress in the city has hit 
upon the art of straightening it. This lady, 
who keeps the process a profound secret, at the 
‘rate of five do. r head, smooths out the 
wool, and the straightening lasts for about six 
months. This specialist, of course working 
alone, can hardly keep pace with the demands 
of the customers among her dusky sisterhood. 
There is a talk of floating a company to buy 
the secret. and make a fortune for its share- 
holders by establishing wool-straightening shops 
all over the Southern States. 

* * *€ 

INGENIOUS enough is the aes ig by 
a Liverpool ay emg against late shopping 
on the part of customers. Being of the 
opinion that early closing is beneficial to his 
assistants, and, indirectly, to the public, who 
avail themselves of his establishment, he has 
sent round a circular per oop A that sale 
prices will not be in force after the hour at 
which his shop is advertised to close for the 
day. It is stated that this had an excellent 


effect. 
* * * 


THERE are a large number of people in this 
country who need to be educa ar 
educated up, if necessary, through ic 
methods—to the idea that a crime is a crime, & 
crime should be sora and sympathy is not 


for the criminal, but for the criminal’s victim. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 
* * * 


No man likes to acknowledge that he has 
made a mistake in the choice of his profession, 
and every man, worthy of the name, will row 
long against wind and tide before he allows 
himself to ay out, “I am baffled,” and submits 
to be floated back passively to land. 

—Charlotte Bronte. 
{~—s * 

CERTAIN sets of human beings are very apt 
to maintain that other sets should give up their ° 
lives to them and their service, and then they 
requite them by praise; they call them devoted 
and virtuous.—Charlotte Bronte. 

* * * 

UnpvE humility makes tyranny; weak con- 
cession creates selfishness. Each human being 
has his share of rights. I suspect it would con- 
duce to the happiness and welfare of all if each 
knew his allotment, and held to it as tenaciously 
as the martyr to his creed.— Charlotte Bronte. 

*  * * 

THERE is a climax to everything, to every 
state of feeling, as well as to every position in 
life—Charlotte Bronte. 
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ruin; the mother is ill and worried. It’s your 
clear duty to give up your work here and go.’ 

‘6 ‘My — clear — duty—to— give—up—my— 
work—here—and—go ?’ Katherine echoed, 
pausing between every word. ‘ 

‘¢ ‘Why, of course it is,’ said Mark. ‘Some 
one must go, and who is there but you?’ 

‘“*T am not the only m in the family,’ 
she said slowly. The colour had died out of her 


self, and in which she was succeeding, to take 
the management of a farm. It serves her right 
that she does not succeed ultimately—she does 
not fail indeed as a farmer, but she does harm 
instead of good to the brother whose work she 
takes}from his idle hands. “I882 4 


‘© You told me it couldn’t last; he would find 
some one else. Well, he has found some one 


we But who is there?’ Katherine asked, 


‘“« THE GODS ARRIVE.”* 


Miss Hoipswortn’s book has an incompre- 
thensible title, which is not much elucidated 
‘by the quotation from Emerson that stands on 
one of the first pages : 


“ Heartily know, ao leaving it a and still. ‘There is, for | bewildered. ‘There is noonehere. . . .' 
alf- stance, yourself.’ ‘“¢There is Tonina. . . .’ 
Malearanee “Mark shook his head. curd !’ 


‘““‘Absurd!’ said Katherine, frowning. 
‘Tom never sees Tonina.’ 

“‘ Peggy laughed a bitter, mirthless laugh. 

‘‘¢Tt is you who never see Tom. The thing 
has been going on these three months, ever 
since she was here in June. Tom has gone to 
town every week, and you were only relieved 
that he was out of your way. It’s your fault 
if he is ruined : 


id “*My fault! But I never interfere with 
‘om.’ : 

‘“*That is just it,’ Peggy answered. ‘You 
never interfere with Tom. You leave him free 
to go to the devil if he will. . . . You came 
and took his one duty—the farm—from him. 
. « « Why didn’t you teach him to manage 
it, to see his duty to the land, and the crops, 
and the cattle, and the men? But no! you 
turned him adrift with nothing to do.’” 


Even this experience, ending as it does in the 
separation of her brother Mark and his wife, 
for the Tonina referred to in the above quota- 
tion is Tom's own sister-in-law, and in the death 
of the girl in the country whom Tom ought to 
have married, does not suffice to cure Katherine 
of her hopeless weakness of purpose and want 
of backbone: for when she has written a book 
which she believes will be most useful, on the 
labour question, she puts it aside in order to 
obtain the approbation of a man who wants to 
write himself upon the same subject. In this case, 
however, Miss Holdsworth provides Katherine 
with a more or less adequate motive in the fact 
that she isin love with her rival to such an 
extent that she actually proposes to him, 
fruit'essly for the moment, it is true, but 
ultimately with success. 

“*¢To go!’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, you can’t 


mean it! You are not going away just wben 
you. . . whenI need yousomuch . ’ 


‘‘“'That’s quite out of the question now. I’m 
no farmer. The poor old dad’s will shows 
clearly that he thought you the best man of us 
all; and for his sake you ought to go. Besides, 
you are the only person who can do anything 
with Tom.’ 

‘¢¢ And you would let me sacrifice my career 
to the farm and Tom ?’ she asked, wonderingly. 

Mark’s eyes wavered when he saw the tesaedy 
on her face. He was fond of Katherine, but 
she stood between him and his plans for the 
future. If she went to Great Lowlands his 
difficulty would be solved in the manner most 
easy for him. He fidgeted with the letters on 
the table. They were both silent. 

“You see, it’s a question of duty, not 
sacrifice,’ he said at last. 

‘“*But . . . to give up my profession?’ 
Katherine interrupted, fighting with the lump 
in her throat. 

‘‘ She saw so clearly what it would mean to 
leave town just now; to give up success and 
fame and love. 

‘Great Lowlands stretched before her bare 
and bleak and desert-like. Around her were 
the lights of London. Franklin’s eyes shone 
among them. 

‘‘ Her own eyes were piteous. 

‘‘*-You needn’t give up your profession,’ said 
Mark, encouragingly. ‘ Youcould write articles 
at home.’ 

‘“‘* Between nursing mother, seeing to the 
maids, looking after Tom, working the farm— 
oh, Mark, what chance would my writing 
have?’” 

Nevertheless, Katherine is soon persuaded 
that it is her duty to put down her pen 
and take up her milking-pail. The ideal 
of duty laid down here is surely very false. 

) Of course one kind of work is as important 
‘“©¢] like your enterprise,’ said Mark. ‘If 


i as another; and it is just as necessary that 
Pion, eat Sail saa it, there would be hope there should be competent farmers as that ~ . * Nilowly, «Bh 
“‘ He eyed the little pink envelope as he spoke, | there should be able journalists, and just as |, = laren e said slowly. ut. . 
but Katherine would not see the glance. desirable that some women should be able to | «yen she gasped, it cnell you. . . You 
‘Tom! oh, Tom!’ she cried. ‘I don’t know | attend to a dairy as that others should have | told me to come to you when I wanted help; 
what is to be done about him—sucha list of his | passed through a university course; but the ear youcanhelpme . . .’ 
pray api os Fassia lease eee Ae fallacy lies in supposing that because certain| ‘‘The train slackened speed and stopped. A 
infatuated with some girl and spends his time | Work has to be done it must, therefore, be fitting aa ular ae ai hac pata 8 — 
with her, neglecting his work; and mother work for any and every person, which is much WAS DIC. ‘WASh THIRCEY: ei gong Sway: a 


‘BAYS. ty But there is the letter; read it for | like saying that a finely tempered razor ought | eae hae cat, — - oon a 
ourself.’ nny 


: to be used to cut up the firewood. Under some | don’t go away. . Ican’t let you go unless 
‘‘Mark took the cake petin asec to him. | circumstances, indeed, it might be necessary to|. . . unless . . . Igotoo . . .’ 
soectstialy knit as he read; then he looked up at | use the razor to its inevitable destruction, but | “Franklin stared at her. What did she 

Sotho in quite vight, Kit; you will have shove cumstances would be very exceptional. Ml pt vuitratand het «Tn 
‘to go down and pull them out of this rut.’ The fact that it was convenient for one of Miss | wae yet another mood to bewilder him. 


case as jerked up her head. Her face | Holdsworth’s heroine’s brothers to get her out, «You go too, Miss Katherine?’ he said 
“was scarlet. 


“ae ; a of London, and that another of her brothers | with a constrained laugh. ‘But that is im- 
* What !” she gasped. h k. He | Would not do properly the work in life which possible. . .’ 
His eye dropped before her look. He| 1104 undertaken does not afford any adequate! ‘‘‘Ah! it is not impossible!’ she cried. ‘I 
fingered the letter nervously. heroine ‘Bel ily shifted | would go with you because . . oh, don’t 
Well, the fact is, Kit,’ he stammered, | reason for her heroine being so easily shifted | nee © 6 because. 
‘there’s no doubt they need you at home, if only | from her own centre of gravity, and having s0 | 


. ‘‘Her shrinking attitude and broken voice 
‘to keep that young rascal from making a fool | little conception of the proper use of her own | the pain in her a found his heart. . . - 


* “The Gods Arrive,” by Annie E, Holdsworth. (London | POWers and training as to ¢ 1 the | His face whitened. . . A great wave of 
‘William Heinemann, Bedford-street, Strand, Price 6s.) intellectual work for which : Lher- ‘pity for her caught and swept him off his 
t 


Mysterious as the title is, the purport and 
meaning of the book are yet more so. The 
heroine is moved about, we will not say like a 
pawn at chess, for that is from one place to 
another at the will of a single individual; but 
this heroine shifts here and there at the most 
casual suggestion from a large number of 
persons. She lives with a brother, but makes 
ther own living as a journalist, and, we are 
told, a very successful one. But when her 
‘brother makes up his mind to get married, and 
wants to be rid of her, he suggests that she 
shall go back to the farmhouse from whence 
they have sprung, and milk cows and look 
‘after agricultural labourers at work. It is true 
that the girl has been to Newnham and culti- 
vated her intellect, and that she has a position 
in London from which she is making a com- 
fortable income, so that there is no sense at all 
in her going back to look after a farm; most 
useful work, truly, but pure waste of a 
Newnham education and a journalist's training, 
and the years of effort that the young woman is 
supposed to have spent on these developments ; 
while this abrupt change in her life is the less 
reasonably demanded of her in that she has 
another brother at home who has been farming 
all his life. But though all these arguments 
against her compliance with the unreasonable 
-demands upon her present themselves to her 
mind, she meekly goes none the less, simply 
‘because it is convenient for one brother to 
marry, and because the other will not do his 
own duty. 


é 
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feet. In the bewilderment it seemed that he 
loved the girl trembling before him. . . 

‘‘ But no; this feeling was not love. The stir 
and tumult of passion were wanting.” 

The best part of the book is decidedly the 
London part. The scene at the ladies’ club, 
where the busy journalist is courted by the 
novelists anxious for newspaper notices is 
amusing and unfortunately only too lifelike. 
The silly woman who would like to be a 
journalist, and without any experience proposes 
to write upon any subject under the sun, is also 
a sketch of a personality with which every 
successful journalist is painfully familiar. 

‘¢ She sat now in a corner behind a big india- 
rubber plant, but she was not long hidden. A 
plump lady with very red cheeks and very black 
eyes sat down beside her in a rollicking fashion, 
and rolled out a big hearty gt a 
- 680 here you are, Miss Fleming! I have 
been hunting everywhere for you. I wanted to 
congratulate you.’ 

‘** Yes ?’ gasped Katherine, feeling as if the 
great voice had put arms round her and was 
choking her. 

‘6+ Yes; those articles in ‘‘ The Flight,” they 
are really excellent. . . . Such grasp! 
s 3 8 d you lectured at South Place last 
week! — Fa wr separ ana «ued 
oug congratulate you — a 

‘ ¢ We all want tocongratulate Miss Fleming,’ 
said a thin elegant woman on the other side; 
s ly I feel quite proud of knowing such a 
distinguished person—I do really. . . .’ 

‘¢¢ Now then, Miss Vincent,’ rolled out the 
big voice, ‘you are not’ to ak till I have 
finished my talk with Miss Fleming. .. . 
It isso seldom. . . . And Ihave something 
very important.’ . . . 

‘“¢T will give you two minutes,’ said Miss 
Vincent, ‘playfaly withdrawing herself like 
@ furtive ow pursued by the sun. 

‘“‘ Katherine turned to the sun: ‘ You had 
something important? . . .’ 

_ ¢Yeg, indeed. You know I hate log-rolling ; 
I think it is immoral. . .. But’ alittle 


‘““*Miss Fleming, 


a4 I introduce Mr. 
Celandine Ambrose ? ou 


quoted him the 


other day in your clever paper on ‘“ The Social 


Butterfly,” and he is longing to talk to you.’ 

‘From Miss Vincent’s plaintive appeal 
Katherine turned easily to the new-comers.’ 

But while the above sketch is photographic 
in its crude accuracy, it must not be supposed 
that all that Miss Holdsworth writes about the 
life of a lady journalist is equally so. She gives 
a most absurd picture of the way in which 
fashionable intelligence is gathered up. Some- 
thing approaching the scene she describes may 
occasionally be seen at a fashionable wedding, 
but it practically is as unnecessary as it is 
impossible in connection with evening parties. 
Very few newspapers publish the details which 
Miss Holdsworth makes her women journalists 
desire to get, and the handful of editors who do 
accept such matter find that they are over- 
whelmed with applications from the givers of 
parties to insert particulars, andthe fullest infor- 
mation is gladly supplied by the persons con- 
cerned. When a great party is given—such as the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s fancy dress ball—that 
it is believed will be of general interest toa 
large public, the method pursued is to obtain a 
list of invited guests trom the hostess, and to 
ascertain from the guests themselves by letter 
beforehand what it is that they intend to wear. 
Such a scene as Miss Holdsworth depicts in 
the following passage shows great ignorance of 
ordinary journalism :— 

‘‘ Katherine was going to one of Miss Gore’s 
evenings. It would supply copy while she 
am herself; and she could work it in with 
a reception at the Imperial Institute. It was 
after ten when her hansom pulled up before the 
door in Park Lane. Outside it was dark and 
raining, but the house was brilliantly lit. Under 
the canopy which stretched from door to pave- 
ment, acrowd pushed and peered at the dresses 
and jewels that made sudden lights on the 


dainty a a po . . « Besides, if you | Steps 
, don’t roll the log you are rolled under it. . . . 


I said that to my publisher to-day, and he quite 
agreed with me. . . . And you know your 
things are quoted everywhere; yes, they are, 
don’t look so modest. . . . saw & man 
reading one in the train quite lately. Trust a 
man for looking at the lady’s letter in a news- 
aper. . . . Two minutes up, Miss Vincent ? 
y, Lhaven’teven begun. . . . AllI wanted 
to say to you was this. Couldn’t you give me a 
note or two about myself and my new book— 
‘* Green Daffodils” ? I hear it’s the best thing 
I’ve done yet. . . . Say what you like about 
me—it can only do good. Describe my figure; 
my stays are ihivey cis, but you can say thirty. 
I don’t mind what you say, so long as you say 
it. . . You will? Thank you so much. 
Are you engaged for Sunday? Come to dinner, 
do, . . . Yes, Miss Vincent; I’ve quite 
done,’ 
«The stout lady rose with difficulty from the 
low chair; Miss Vincent slipped into it and 
sunk her voice. ‘ 
‘66 You are so influential, Miss Fleming, and 
you know everybody. I wonder if you could 
4 me some light post. . . . Onany paper, 
don’t mind which. . . . Politics, art 
criticism, or music, or a fashion column. I 
shouldn’t mind writing up new plays; it’s so 
nice to go to the theatre. I am sure I could do 
something of that sort. In fact, I 
could do anything I was wanted to. . . 
Don’t you thmk I could ?’ 


‘© Miss “Vincent, the woman who can do 
anything usually can do nothing,’ said Katherine, 
brutally. ‘Adopt a political creed—no matter 
if it is illegitimate—and specialise! specialise! 
specialise! After that you will help your- 
self.’ 

‘‘ Katherine rose as she spoke, but Miss 
Vincent put out a trembling hand and detained 
her. 

“Tread your articles in ‘The Flight,” ’ she 
stammered. ‘And I thought you of all women 
would help a woman. . . »’ 


they 


them hurried to meet her. 
protected her dress from the wheel. 


“Among the faces straining in, Katherine 
caught sight of two or three familiar ones. The 
women were journalists too. Note-book in 
hand, they stood with wet mackintoshes and 
damp hair, bedraggled and miserable, in the 
night and the rain. They were like a shadow 
cast by the happier crowd that climbed the 
steps and disappeared in the light. 

“ As the guests passed, the journalists pressed 
forward to the footmen, begging for names, 
while making a mental inventory of the colours 
and style that had supplied the personality. 

‘‘ When the flunkeys condescended to answer, 
og the newspaper women, who 
missed the insolence, made hasty notes, and 
appealed again for verification. 

‘“‘Tt was mere chance that Katherine did not 


make one of the voracious group hungry for 


detail, but the men did not know this. One of 
As she alighted he 
‘‘¢Who is she?’ ‘What’s her name ?’ 
‘That gown is Jay’s.’ 

“The whispers hissed past her, then ceased 
see a, suddenness that told her she was recog- 
nised. 

“She stepped under the awning, her feet, 
daintily shod, sinking in the soft pile of the 
carpet. Then she stopped, and held out her 
hand to the nearest of her friends. 

‘«‘ How tired you look, Miss Rowe! . 

Are you baer this up? Iam sure it is going 
to be very dull. . . . And such a night! 
Look here, don’t stop in all this rain. I will 

et the names for you and leave them at Charles 
Birest as I pass. That will save you 
standing about.’ 

“¢It’s awfully good of you,’ said the girl, 
gratefully lifting a weary face. ‘I’m too tired 
for anything, and I’ve had prea to eat since 
lunch. . . . May tell the others you will 
come to Charles Street, that they may go home 
too ?’ 

“© Yes, of course,’ said Katherine ; and she 
passed on, proudly conscious of her fall in the 
eyes of the footmen.” 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued). 

Dr. Grecory’s “ Letters to My DavucuHrTers,” 
Sucu paternal solicitude pervades Dr. Gregory's 
Legacy to his Daughters, that I enter on the 
talk of criticism with affectionate respect; but 
as this little volume has many attractions to 
recommend it to the notice of the most respect- 
able part of my sex, I cannot silently pass over 
arguments that so speciously support opinions 
which, I think, have had the most baneful 
effect on the morals and manners of the female 
world. 

His easy familiar style is particularly suited 
to the tenor of his advice, and the melancholy 
tenderness which his respect for the memory of 
a beloved wife diffuses through the whole work, 
renders it very interesting; yet there is a degree 
of concise elegance conspicuous in many pas- 
sages that disturbs this sympathy; and we pop 
on the author, when we only expect to meet 
the—father. 

Besides, having two objects in view, he 
seldom adhered steadily to either; for wishing 
to make his daughters amiable, and fearing lest 
unhappiness should be the consequence of 
instilling sentiments that might draw them out 
of the track of common life without enabling 
them to act with consonant independence and 
dignity, he checks the natural flow of his: 
thoughts, and neither advises one thing nor the- 
other. 

In the preface he tells them a mournful: 
truth, ‘that they will hear, at least once in 
their lives, the genuine sentiments of a man who 
has no interest in deceiving them.” 

Hapless woman! what can be expected from 
thee when the beings on whom thou art said 
naturally to depend for reason and support, 
have all an interest in deceiving thee? This is. 
the root of the evil that has shed a corroding 
mildew on all thy virtues; and blighting in the 
bud thy opening faculties, has rendered thee 
the weak thing thou art! It is this separate 
interest—this insidious state of warfare, that 
undermines morality and divides mankind ! 

If love has made some women wretched— 
how many more has the cold unmeaning inter- 
course of gallantry rendered vain and useless! 
yet this heartless attention to the sex is 
reckoned so manly, so polite that, till society is 
very differently organized, I fear this vestige of 
gothic manners will not be done away by @ 


more reasonable and affectionate mode of con- 


duct. Besides, to strip it of its imaginary 
dignity, I must observe that in some European 
states this lip-service prevails in a very great 
degree, accompanied with extreme dissoluteness. 
of morals. 

I shall pass over his strictures of religion,. 
because I mean to discuss that subject in 
separate chapter. 

The remarks relative to behaviour, though 
many of them very sensible, I entirely disapprove 
of, because it appears to me to be beginning, a8 
it were, at the wrong end. A cultivated under- 
standing, and an affectionate heart, will never 
want starched rules of decorum—something 
more substantial than seemliness will be the 
result; and, without understanding, the 
behaviour here recommended would be rank 
affectation. Decorum, indeed, is the one thing 
needful i—decorum is to supplant nature, and 
banish all simplicity and variety of character 
out of the feraale world. Yet what good end 
can all this superficial counsel produce? It iss 
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however, much easier to point out this or that 
mode of behaviour, than to set the reason to 
-work; but, when the mind has been stored 
-with useful knowledge, and strengthened by 
being employed, the regulation of the behaviour 
aay safely be left to its guidance. 

Why, for instance, should the following 
-caution be given when art of every kind must 
contaminate the mind; and why entangle the 
grand motives of action, which reason and 
religion equally combine to enforce, with pitiful 
worldly shifts and sleight of hand tricks to 
‘gain the applause of gaping, tasteless fools? 
‘¢ Be even cautious in displaying your good sense. 
It will be thought you assume a superiority 
over the rest of the company. But if you 
happen to have any learning, keep it a profound 
secret, especially from the men, who generally 
look with a jealous and malignant eye ona 
woman of great parts and a cultivated under- 
standing.” If men of real merit, as he after- 
wards observes, be superior to this meanness, 
where is the necessity that the behaviour of the 
whole sex should be modulated to please fools, 
or men, who having little claim to respect as 
individuals, choose to keep close in their 
phalanx. Men, indeed, who insist on their 
common superiority, having only this sexual 
superiority, are certainly very excusable. 

There would be no end to rules for behaviour, 
if it be proper always to adopt the tone of the 
company : for thus, for ever varying the key, a 
flat would often pass for a natural note. 

Surely it would have been wiser to have 
advised women to improve themselves till they 
rose above the fumes of vanity; and then to 
let the public opinion come rownd—for where 
are rules of accommodation to stop? The 
narrow path of truth and virtue inclines neither 
to the right nor left—it is a straightforward 
business, and they who are earnestly pursuing 
their road, may bound over many decorous 
prejudices, without leaving modesty behind. 
Make the heart clean, and give the head employ- 
ment, and I will venture to predict that there 
will be nothing offensive in the behaviour. 

The air of fashion, which many young people 
are so eager to attain, always strikes me like 
the studied attitudes of some modern pictures, 
copied with tasteless servility after the antiques ; 
the soul is left out, and none of the parts are 
tied together by what may properly be termed 
character. This varnish of fashion, which 
seldom sticks very close to sense, may dazzle 
the weak ; but leave nature to itself, and it will 
seldom disgust the wise. Besides, when a 
woman has sufficient sense not to pretend to 
anything which she does not understand in 
some degree, there is no need of determining to 
hide her talents under a bushel. Let things 
take their natural course, and all will be well. 

It is this system of dissimulation, throughout 
the volume, that I despise. Women are always 
to seem to be this and that—yet virtue might 
apostrophise them, in the words of Hamlet— 
‘‘Seems! I know not seems!—Have that 
within that passeth show!” 

Still the same tone occurs; for in another 
place, after recommending, without sufficiently 
discriminating, delicacy, he adds, ‘“‘The men 
will complain of your reserve. They will assure 
you that a franker behaviour would make you 
more amiable. But, trust me, they are not 
sincere when they tell you so. I acknowledge 
that on some occasions it might render you 
more agreeable as companions, but it would 
make you less amiable as women : an important 
distinction, which many of your sex are not 
aware of.” 

This desire of being always women, is the 
very consciousness that degrades the mae | 
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Excepting with a lover, I must repeat with 
emphasis a former observation,—it would be 
well if they were only agreeable or rational 
companions. But in this respect his advice is 
even inconsistent with a passage which I mean 
to quote with the most marked approbation. 

“The sentiment that a woman may allow all 
innocent freedoms, provided her virtue is secure, 
is both grossly indelicate and dangerous, and 
has proved fatal to many of your sex.” With 
this opinion I perfectly coincide. A man, or a 
woman, of any feeling, must always wish to 
convince a beloved object that it is the caresses 
of the individual, not the sex, that are received 
and returned with pleasure; and, that the 
heart, rather than the senses, is moved. With- 
out this natural delicacy, love becomes a selfish 
personal gratification that soon degrades the 
character. 

I carry this sentiment still further. Affec- 
tion, when love is out of the question, authorises 
many personal endearments, that naturally 
flowing from an innocent heart, give life to the 
behaviour; but the personal intercourse of 
appetite, gallantry, or vanity, is despicable. 


SIGNAL. 


When a man squeezes the hand of a pretty 


woman, handing her to a carriage, whom he 


has never seen before, she will consider such an 
impertinent freedom in the light of an insult, 
if she have any true delicacy, instead of being 
flattered by this unmeaning homage to beauty: 
These are the privileges of friendship, or the 
momentary homage which the heart pays to 
virtue, when it flashes suddenly on the notice— 
mere animal spirits have no claim to the kind- 
nesses of affection ! 


Wishing to feed the affections with what is 


now the food of vanity, I would fain persuade 
my sex to act from simpler principles. Let 
them merit love, and they will obtain it, 
though they may never be told that— The 
power of a fine woman over the hearts of men, 


of men.of the finest parts, is even beyond what 
she conceives.” 

I have already noticed the narrow cautions 
with respect to duplicity, female softness, 
delicacy of constitution; for these are the 
changes which he rings round without ceasing— 
in a more decorous manner, it is true, than 
Rousseau; but it all comes home to the same 


point, and whoever is at the trouble to analyse 
these sentiments, will find the first principles 
not quite so delicate as the superstructure. 


The subject of amusements is treated in too 
cursory @ manner ; but with the same spirit. 

When I treat of friendship, love, and marriage, 
it will be found that we materially differ in 
opinion ; I shall not then forestall what I have 
to observe on these important subjects; but 
confine my remarks to the general tenor of 
them, to that cautious family prudence, to those 
confined views of partial unenlightened affec- 
tion, which exclude pleasure and improvement, 
by vainly wishing to ward off sorrow and error 
—and by thus guarding the heart and mind, 
destroy also all their energy. It is far better to 
be often deceived than never to trust; to be 
disappointed in love than never to love; to lose 
a husband’s fondness than forfeit his esteem’ 

Happy would it be for the world, and for 
individuals, of course, if all this unavailing 
solicitude to attain worldly happiness, on a con- 
fined plan, were turned into an anxious desire 
to improve the understanding. ‘‘ Wisdom is 
the principal thing : therefore get wisdom ; and 
with all thy getting get understanding.” 
‘‘ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity, and hate knowledge?” saith Wisdom to 
the daughters of men! 


‘(To be continued.) | 
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SHOULD WOMEN PREACH ? 
Tue Irish Presbyterian for September gave the 
best reswmé we have ever seen of biblical 
reasons for opening the ministry to women : 

“ By most of our Presbyterian people the 
reply to this question would be emphatically 
in the negative; while at the same time as & 
Church we train and send forth and maintain 
numbers of our Christian women to teach and 
preach the Gospel: and most fruitful has been 
the service that many of them have rendered 
to God and the Church in heathen lands. 

“Why then object to those among our 
Christian eae <a mee hagas. La 
speaking, or pra, religious meetings 

ss iat os Gis, if we can, a fair, unbiassed 
look at the Scriptures, and reply to the following 
queries :— 

“© DID GOD CALL WOMEN TO PUBLIC MINISTRY IN 
OLD TESTAMENT TIMES ? 

“In Judges iv. 4-10, we learn that Deborah, 
a prophetess, ju Israel, making known 
God's will to the people, and they owned her, 
just as they would have owned the male judges. 

arak actually refused to go to battle without 
her, so that she was placed at the head of 
10,000 men. 

“In 2 Kings xxii. 12-20, we find a woman 
called of God and acknowledged as a prophetess, 
living in the College of Jerusalem, the K 
himself sending to her to ask the will of G 
concerning a certain book that had been found ; 
and her answer shows her to be a true servant 
of Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

‘In Pealms Ixviii. 11 it is recorded :—' The 
Lord gave the word; great was the company of 
those that published it.’ Our revisers have 
translated it,— 

‘6 6PHE WOMEN THAT PUBLISH THE TIDINGS 
are a great host.’ Can we not add, ‘ How beau- 
tiful upon the mountains are the feet of these 
women publishers ?’ 

“In Micah vi. 4, hear what the Lord saith— 
‘I sent before thee Moses, Aaron and Miriam.’ 
Does not this class Miriam as leader with the 
two others; and Hex did it. Will anyone 

uarrel with the gender of Miriam, or question 
His wisdom in calling her to such a prominent 
sition ? 
pm In Luke ii. 87-88, we are told of a godly 
woman called Anna being in the Temple, where 
she spake of Hi to all who looked for redemp- 
tion in Jerusalem. 

“Ts it not then a fact that in Old Testament 
times God gifted and called women to 
prophets, or preachers, a8 We Now call them 3 
and they did, with the approval of God and His 
people, publicly exercise these gifts ? 


“1, Was it foretold regarding the Gospel 
dispensation that women would have the Holy 
Spirit poured on them, and would prophesy or 
preach ? 

“See Joel ii. 28-29, etc, Here we have the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the handmaidens 3 
and the specific statement that not only the 
sons, but the DAUGHTERS, shall prophesy, o¥ 
preach: and the consequent effect of such 
preaching, that some of the hearers shall call on 
the name of the Lord and be saved. 


“9. Didour Lord Jesus Christ say or do any- 
thing to show that women should not preach or 
pray in public. 

‘In John iv. 28-29, we have the public testi- 
mony of the Woman of Samaria, and in verse 
39 the result of her testimony 18 recorded : 
‘Many believed on Him because of the word of 
the woman who testified,’ etc. The people 
besought Him to tarry, and He did remain for 
two days, when many more believed because of 
His own word. Did Jesus reprove this woman ? 
And may we not conclude that had her publicly 
testifying of Him been wrong, He would cer- 
tainly have reproved her? 

“Tn Matt. xxviii. 9 and 10, our Lord says— 
‘Go, tell my brethren,’ etc., actually sendin 
these women to be His first messengers wi 
the glorious news of & risen Saviour. 

“3. Was the Holy Spirit poured out ow 
women in the early Church, and did they 
actually preach and pray in public + 

‘‘ See the following passages — 
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* Acts i. 14—The women were assembled. 


Acts ii. 1-4—Tongues on each—all filled, 
* Acts ii. 16-18—‘ This is that which hath 


been spoken, &. . . . Your daughters shall 

i we. te my handmaidens will I 
pour forth of My 8 it; and they shall 
prophesy. 


“Ts it a fact that the women here did 


prophesy or ? 
** Acts 8, 9—‘ Four daughters, virgins, 
which did peopeny: For the meaning of pro- 
see 1 Cor. xiv. 8—‘ He that prophesieth 
th unto men edification, and comfort, 
and consolation.’ So here we have four Christian 
women in one family who were 


5 ACKNOWLEDGED PREACHERS. 
‘6 In 1 Cor. xi. 5 and 18, we have instructions 


Timothy in the same vy: 
=f helpers in Christ 
Jesus’ (Priscilla and Aquila). 

‘6 Rom. xvi. 1—Phebe, a deaconess, ordained 
to office in the Church. 

‘Verse 12—‘ Salute Tryphena and hosa, 
who labour in the Lord. Salute the beloved 
Persis, which laboured much in the Lord.’ 
These were Christian women ; and Professor 
Moule say, ‘Probably like Phebe servants of 
the Church.’ 

“Gal. iii. 28.—There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female ; for ye are all one in 


Ohrist Jesus. 
“These passages show that in the early 
Church women did speak or prophesy, pray, 


and take part publicly in Gospel work, and 
were ordained by the Church for such work. 

“4, Has God owned and used-women im the 

hing of the Gospel and teaching ? 

‘Most emphatically, Yes. Conspicuously 
such women as the late Mrs. Booth, Mrs. 
Finney, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. 
Wesley. But in our own Church the wives of 
our missionaries and our own Zenana workers 
and lady missionaries in China have had the 
stam of, God’s approval on their public ministry 
for 3 
‘‘ The writer remembers reading in ‘ Woman’s 
Work’ an example of our 
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in India, when Miss Stavely and her helpers 
were at Phulpara having an open-air meeting. 
A Parsee said—‘ Speak to us without reading, 
the people are so ignorant.’ 

ae Mice Stavely then asked Mary ————,, a 
nice young woman from the High School, to 
‘tell of God’s love in sending Jesus the 
Saviour.’ 

‘She did so—very timidly at first, but from 
the heart, telling among other things how faith 
in Jesus changes people’s lives. And we were 
told of the good result of this on one man 
present at that meeting. 

“5, What are the objections to women helping 

licly in the Lord’s work ? 

“1st. Objectors say, it is unscriptural, and 
quote two passages in support of their state- 
ment, viz:—1 Cor. xiv. 84-35. ‘ Let your 
women keep silence,’ &c. 

‘But in the same letter to the same people 
the Apostle gave instructions as to the dress in 
which women ought to pray or prophesy. Must 
not this refer to some other kind of speaking— 
possibly to debating, or unwise asking of 
questions ? 

“Tt cannot be that the Apostle Paul in one 

age of his letter instructs plainly how a thing 
G5 be done, and on the next page says, it is 
not to be done at all. 

« ¢ Tf they (the women) would learn anything, 


let them ask their own husbands at home.” 


Can that mean praying, or preaching the Gospel 
to sinners ? 

“1, Tim ii. 11-18—‘ Let the women learn in 
Rilence,’ &c. 

“Tf, as our professors teach us, we are to 
interpret difficult passages by the general tenor 


authority over the man, and be 
Could it be an absolute 


FORBIDDING OF ALL TEACHING BY A WOMAN ? 
Her own children? Other women? If her 
husband is not a Christian, 
him the way of Salvation ? 
the line ? 


® woman singin 
minent part in public en 

ba not - for God? The latter will 
be much less likely to cause decrease of modesty 


d | than the former.. 


of Scripture, we conclude that this is a for- 
usurp 
eering 


of such teaching as would 
domin 


‘* Let us therefore be pre to hear and 
be profited by the public tions of an 
Christian 3 


woman whom the Lord may gift an 
O.”’ 


call to such service for him.—N. M. 


BETWEEN. 


Tus longer in life’s strain and stress, 
The firmer doth this truth impress— 
God is good, and doeth still 

Only good, and never ill. 

Evil has its primal cause 

of kindly laws ; 

So we praise Him who is true, 

Ever are His mercies new. 


Whilst we take our retrospect, 

And the coming ier expect, 

Standing on the bri: tween 

All to come and all "3 been ; 
Watching ‘neath us Time’s swift flood,— 
Let two thoughts control our mood, 
Trust for future days renewed, 

Praisz that God has been so good. 


Let our plans unselfish prove, 
Prospecting the days for love ; 
So the happiness we give 
Glorify the life we live ; 
Looking on each one as friend, 
Finding most such at the end 
Of the year,—and of our life ; 
Making earth with concord rife. 


Grief for sins all unexpressed, 

Sob I on the Saviour’s breast, 

Certain He will give me rest ; 

Hopes His Spirit has inspired 

Press I eager to, untired, 

Sure to attain all good desired. 

Thus to God’s continuous love 

Owe we all below, above.— Annie Clegg. 


A HAPPY VIGIL. 


Ere the narrowing circle 
Of the year’s complete, 
Lord, in adoration 

Wait we at Thy feet 

For the birthday-moment 
Of the glad New Year ; 
To Thy humble servants 
Let Thy grace appear. 


Bring to our remembrance 
All Thy love untold, 

All Thy tender mercies 
Which have been of old ; 

So that for the future 

We may boldly say— 

Sure, God’s loving kindness 
Shall direct our way. 


Daily ever nearer 
Tescn our short’ning road 
To the better country, 
To the Saints’ abode. 
Led, and kept, and strengthened 
By the heavenly love, 
Steadfastly we journey 
To our home above. 
Annie Clegg. 


ht she not teach 
ere can we draw. 


‘2nd objection. It is unwomanly, and nos. 


‘ Granted, that for the most part, women will 
find their chief work for God at home; and in 
quiet ways; still let us ask is it really un- 

pirit, inaieien rainy. amer hysilc reel 

rayer, OF 8 a 08 
service? I in es . 

‘‘ True, we are not accustomed to it; but many 
who are strongly opposed to it do not object to 
g at a concert, or taking pro- 

tertainments ; and if 


WOMEN IN WAR. 

(From the Daily Telegraph.) 
Ir has been held by some military writers of 
experience that the courage of women when 
exposed to danger is fully equal to that of men, 
and the career of Madame Ibrahim, who hag 
just died at Vichy, in her seventy-third year, 
proves that the French Army is sometimes 
capable of producing heroines as well as heroes. 
Madame Ibrahim was a “‘vivandiére,” or female: 
sutler, whose father, a French soldier, named 
Jules Brum, accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, 
where he married a native woman, and remained 
with his wife in her native land. In 1824 
Madame Brum gave birth to a daughter, who- 
in due course married Ibrahim, a non-com- 
missioned officer of a Turko regiment, by whom 
she had a son, who became a drummer-boy in 
the Crimean War, and, together with his. 
father, was killed in the attack upon the Mala- 
koff. It may be presumed that when her 
husband and son fell, Madame Ibrahim was 
herself in the Crimea, because at the end of the 
war we find her acting as ‘ vivandiére” 
to the second regiment of Zouaves. The 
word “ vivandiére,” originally of Italian origin, 
and derived from ‘“ vivanda,’” the Italian for 
‘‘viands,” implies that the so-called female 
functionary carried refreshments for the use of 
the regiment to which she was attached, and 
wore a captivating uniform, such as Jenny Lind 
appeared in when personating the heroine of 
‘ La Fille du Regiment,” one of her most suc- 
cessful characters. Itmay be remembered that 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“ Legend of Montrose,” 
the famous Captain Dugald Dalgeity represents. 
that under the Duke of Alva the Spaniards had: 
a brigade of “‘ leaguer lasses” who followed the 
Spanish army, and were commanded by leader 
of their own sex, with a female commander-in- 
chief, who took charge of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, and sometimes led her Amazonian: 
battalion into action with a courage akin to. 
that imputed by Homer to Penthesileia and by 
scores of French writers to Joan of Arc. Reverting 
however, to Madame Ibrahim, we find that her 
experiences gained in the Crimean War were- 
sufficiently encouraging to induce her to follow 
the drum again and again, as she went through 
the Italian campaign in 1859, and was 
wounded at Solferino; that she also took part 
in the Franco-German War, and received three: 
wounds at Sedan of so serious a nature that. 
she was left for dead upon the field. 
Fortunately, she was picked up by some 
German stretcher-bearers, who put her under 
the care of a German hospital doctor, by 
whom her life was saved. Finally, after 
returning with her Zouave regiment to Algeria, 
she moved again to the seat of war in Tonquin, 
where she was again grieviously wounded 
during the attack on Haiphong. At last she 
retired from the Army in 1892, at the mature 
age of sixty-eight, to die a few days ago, in her 
bed, at Vichy, where she was buried last week 
with all the honours of war. 

Whether the “ vivandiére” is or is not a 
valuable and useful appendage to an army has 
often been debated; but few who have seen 
French troops engaged in active hostilities will 
deny that without one or more uninformed 
female sutlers marching by their side a French 
regiment would be stripped of one of its most 
cherished privileges. Writing from Sebastopol 
in 1854, Sir William Howard Russell speaks of 
the rows of white huts which had already 
sprung up outside Balaclava, to which were 
assigned the names of Buffalo Town, or Hut 
Town, or Sutlers’ Town, according to the fancy 
lot the speaker. ‘Here,’ he adds, ‘ have 
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assembled the sutlers expelled from the front, 
and from the din and clamour you might 
imagine you were approaching a fair. A 
swarm of men in all sorts ef grotesque 
uniforms throng the lanes between the huts 
and drive bargains in all sorts of language® 
with Greek, Italian, Algerine, Spanish, 
Maltese, Armenian, Jew, and Egyptian 
sharks. Here all the scoundrels of the Levant 
are making fortunes by the sale, at enor- 
mous prices, of the vilest articles of general 
consumption which dire necessity compels us 
to purchase. There is not one Englishman 
among these rascally sutlers of the English 
army, though the richest nuggets that ever 
enticed crowds to a desolate wilderness are but 
dirt and dross compared with the wealth realized 
by this festering gang.” Simultaneously, the 
French regiments were amply and cheaply 
supplied with victuals and liquor under the 
control of Provost-Marshals, who thoroughly 
understood their business. At a later date 
Mother Seacole, a Jamaica negress of the 
darkest hue, was allowed to pitch her hut 
nearer to the British lines, and became a great 
favourite with our officers. The small fortune 
which she acquired by selling necessaries, as 
well as so-called luxuries, was partially left by 
her to the late Count Gleichen, the name by 
which that universally popular officer was best 
known in the Crimea. 

Ever since civilized armies existed the 
management and control of sutlers accom- 
panying troops engaged in hostilities has 
presented difficulties which have sorely 
troubled and perplexed their commanders in 
the field. Vendors of such luxuries as soldiers 
can afford to buy are, as a rule, under the control 
of the Quartermaster-General, and subject to 
martiallaw. The sutlers attached to the Northern 
armies during the American Civil War are said 
in some instances to have realized very large 
fortunes. as many of the soldiers following Grant 
and Sherman were liberally supplied with money 
by their friends and relatives at home. Yet the 
‘“‘ vivandiére” of the French Army has never 
found imitators upon the American continent 
although the tendency of Northerners and 
Southerners alike was to follow the example set 
by the Great Napoleon. Certainly a French 
regiment unaccompanied by one or more 
‘ vivandiéres” pacing by its side would lose half 
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its attractions in the eyes of a nation long 
accustomed to such a gay spectacle. During 
the siege of Paris the “vivandiére” element 
was undoubtedly too numerously represented, 
as hardly a day passed without regiments of the 
Garde Mobile traversing the whole length of the 
boulevards with from fifteen to twenty young 
and often pretty women in uniform, their 
canteens smartly slung around their shoulders 
marching in company with the troops, and. 
joining in their chorus of ‘“ Mourir pour la 
patrie.’ Yet no French war has ever been 
waged without furnishing instances in which 
the “ vivandiére” has again and again shown 
herself to be an angel of kindness and mercy— 
or, in other words, a true woman—when the 
pain, suffering, and anguish of man called most 
for her ministering attention and care. 


CARE OF HORSES. 


Tue horse is simply a machine, a transmitter, 
not a creator, of power. Power is put into the 
locomotive by fuel—into the horse by food. 
Neither can supply one particle more power 
than is thus furnished them. So to whip or 
pound either for lack of power is silly. No 
machine better repays thorough care than the 
horse. Overwork, underfeeding, neglect and 
abuse are costly mistakes, and have reduced his 
average life from 80 to 15 years. 

Cutting down feed when oats are high is 
6 ive economy.” 
s, overloading that breaks 


rom & causes great 
equent rests, 


hour. 

Balking is caused by overloading, whipping, 
cold or ill-fitting collars or harness, and ugly 
drivers. It is cruel and useless to whip a ali 
horse. Turn his attention; tie a string rather 
many around his leg or his ear, lift his foot and 
pound on the shoe, give him sugar or an apple, 


Sir HENI 
Dr. Max v. Pettenk 
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but do not hurt him. Rarey says, ‘“ horses 
never balk until forced into it by manage- 


ment.” 
Hard worked horses should have hay on 
the floor at night so that they may eat while 


] down. 
7 Plaster scattered on the stable floor keeps 
down bad odour and purifies the air. 

To protect horses and cows from flies rab 
them with a cloth damp, not wet, with kerosene. 
It helps greatly. A decoction of walnut leaves 
is said to be very effective. 

The feet should be examined every night and 
stones removed, as standing on them causes 
suffering and lameness. 

It is cruel and impolitic to tie a horse so that 
he cannot lie down. Horses should have deep 
soft ‘bedding, night and day, especially hard 
worked ones. Sawdust is not warm enough for 
winter bedding. 

Curry-combs are too harsh; a stiff brush is 
much better. 

Teasing or tickling horses renders them 
vicious and irritable. 

Horses need water as often as men—or 
oftener. It is better to give them water five or 
- ay daily than let them drink rarely and 

eavily. 

The best hay is cheapest, and poor enough for 
any horse. 

Regularity of meals and variety of food are as 
important to horses as to men. Water horses 
be = feeding them, or keep water within their 
reach. 

The horse having a very small stomach does 
better on three meals a day than on two, and 
should not have an unlimited supply of hay. 
He is much like a man and needs very 
treatment. 

Horses over twelve years old often suffer 
from toothache, which prevents mastication and 
causes poor condition. Every horse should be 


q | examined annually by a veterinary dentist. It 


ays. 

4 — need a variety of food. It pays to 

give them vegetables, a few apples, &c., also 
sh grass, all moderately. Eve horse should 

have a box of salt within his reach, also a pail 

of water, especially at night. 


Woman’s Law Rerorm WanTED.—“ TI believe 
that the condition of our common and statute 
laws is behind our age to an extent unperceived 
by all but a few of our social reformers; that 
wrongs medieval in character, and practical 
resulting in great abuses and much unrecorde 
suffering, are still to be found at the doors of 
our legal system; and that they will remain 
there till the fated fanatic of this undeveloped 
‘cause’ arises to demolish them.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


MAINTAIN YOUR TEMPERATURE 


if you would be free from ailments. Cold is always dangerous, and fires are not sufficient 
to counteract the effects of changeable climate. 
up from within, hence the necessity of warm, stimulating diet, and exercise. 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


maintains the heat of the system. A pure meat tonic, absolutely unflavoured, it can be taken 
at all times by persons of the most fickle appetite. A 2-oz. jar makes SIXTEEN Breakfast 
Cups of Beef Tea. 


Dr. Carl v. Voit. 


The heat of the body must be kept , 


Flavour to taste. 
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Free Distrisution of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s Siena at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


The year 1897, from which we have now 
to finally part, has been a chequered one 
for the Woman’s cause. It has had in it 
some terrible discouragements and griefs, 
but it has also had some encouragements. 
At times it has appeared as if a distinct 
‘ backwash ” was strongly acting; but 
then some encouraging circumstance has 
proved that the onward tide was still 
perceptible and powerful. In every reform 
movement there must be times when the 
opponents of the change gather themselves 
together for a special effort, and appear 
to gain by reason of the lukewarmness and 
indolence of friends, rather than by deeper 
causes. But such temporary checks even- 
tuate in renewing the interest of the friendly 
thinkers, and give an added impetus to the 
next wave of progress. We have always 
to remember that we are attacking a theory 
_—that women should be, in every way, 
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subject.to men—that has the custom of ages 
behind it. 
legal and public influence for women has 
now in its favour not only abstract right 
and justice—that it has always had, and 
the great and good thinkers and leaders of 
men, from Plato to Mill, have always per- 
ceived that this was so—but it has now 
the force of industrial progiess and changed 
economic conditions, as well as the greater 
power that all moral ideas gain with 
advancing civilization. 


But the attempt to gain social, 


* * * 


We have not only behind us now the 


wider faith in justice and right that is 
visible in all our social life to aid us in our 
claim, but we have the yet more certain 


and irresistible force of the economic fact 
that women now in great numbers earn an 
independent livelihood, and must do s0, 
because machinery has superseded the old 
sheltered home-manufacturing labour for 
women, so that thousands who. would once 
have found abundant work in their fathers’ 
houses are now compelled to fare forth and 
struggle on the world’s great field— 
fortunately or unfortunately we need not 
now discuss, but it is an undeniable fact. 
With these changed conditions new rela- 
tions between men and women as a whole 
are essential. Women must have educa- 
tion to develop their strength and wage- 
earning seg gu a free field in which to 
exercise and prove their powers of service, 
and that equality with men in the eyes of 
the law, and the consequent power of the 
vote to help make and change the law, that 
are needful for the safety and happiness of 
the individual self-sustaining worker. If 
we grasp this economic underlying base of 
the woman’s movement, we can have no 
doubt that the principles we advocate are 
bound to succeed ; but we must also realise 
that great and needless suffering, wrong 
and injustice are the result of the state of 
things that we wish to alter, and we must 
be sincere and tireless in urging wider 
opportunities and greater means of influence 


for women. 
s s s 


The year opened well with the news 
from America that a fourth State, Idaho, 
had admitted its women to the vote. We 
feel a solidarity and sisterhood of women, 
and rejoice ‘‘ whenever right is done to the 
smallest and the weakest ‘neath the all- 
beholding sun.” In February came our 
own great success of the second reading of 
Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Woman's Suffrage 
Bill in-the House of Commons, this being 
carried by a majority of 71 in a good house 
of 385 members. No Governmental sup- 
port was rendered to the measure, and 
Lord G. Hamilton (who was then contem- 
plating the outrage on womanhood of 
the Indian Cantonment regulations), Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Chaplin (also busy 
in opposing the advance of women in 
connection which his department in the 
case of the woman elected as relieving- 
officer), Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Sir James 
Fergusson were members of the Ministry 
who signed the ‘‘ Whip” urging members 
to vote against our enfranchisement. On 
the other hand, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bryce, 
and Sir U. Kay Shuttleworth were the only 
men who would have some claims to be 
future Liberal Ministers who appended 
their names to the same document. The 
opposition had the distinction of being led 
by Mr. Labouchere, who wishes to be a 
Minister of the Crown and knows that his 
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chance is small so long as that crown rests 


on &® woman’s head. 


* * * 


Liberal opposition was, however, encour- 
aged by Sir William Harcourt, who made 
a speech in the debate that has been 
steadily echoed by the opponents of 
Woman’s Suffrage ever since, though it 
dealt with a distant and visionary possible 
future that is not affected by the Bill that 
the House was to actually vote upon. Mr. 
Faithfull Begg’s Bill distinctly confined the 
vote to ‘women inhabitant occupiers as 
owners or tenants ’—a very small section 
—hbeing the self-dependent and responsible 
women who are themselves at the heads of 
houses, who now vote in all local elections, 
and who form only one in seven of the 
total roll of voters. Sir William Harcourt 
began by declaring that if women are repre- 
sented at all, universal female suffrage is 
certain, and that then, as women are more 
numerous than men in this country, the 
male vote would be swamped by the female 
—further argument to show the awful 
character of the results was considered 
quite needless! As Mrs. Joseph Parker 
wittily pointed out in our columns, this 
world. afford men an admirable opportunity 
for the exercise of that influence that the 
now commend to us as all-sufficient; an 
if they are the stronger and more powerful 
in mind and character they surely might 
use “influence” effectually enough on the 
weaker sex to get the prevailing male view 
accepted! But apart from that, the argu- 
ment was absolutely pointless practically, 
since it referred, not to the Bill before the 
House, but to an imaginary future exten- 
sion of that claim, which it would be time 
enough to resist when it came. This 
fearful looking for things to come seems, 
however, to be the last argumentative 
stronghold of the opposition, as it has been 
wearisomely repeated ever since Sir William 
Harcourt gave the cue. 

* * * 


Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
and Sir B. Simeon were the chief speakers 
against us, besides Sir W. Harcourt. The 
Bill was supported, in speeches of an ability 
that compared with singular force against 
the opposition addresses, by Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, Professor Jebb, Mr. Wyndham (Mr. 
Balfour’s close friend and private secretary), 
Sir W. Lawson and Mr. Atherley Jones, 
Q.C. A favourite argument of the oppo- 
nents was that women could not fight for 
the country—an argument that took ona 
ludicrous form, by reason of the fact that 
Messrs. Labouchere and Radcliffe Cooke 
are two of the smallest men in the House 
of Commons, and far more incapable than 
the average well-grown girl of to-day of 
bearing arms, and at least as little likely to 
do so, even in case of invasion! It was 
pointed out in our ‘“ Watch Tower” at 
the time that nearly half of the males 
who offer themselves to bear arms prove 
unfit physically to be received into our 
army, and that nearly thirty thousand men 
are rejected as recruits every year on the 
ground of physical unfitness to fight—yet 
these were all men who had thought them- 
selves fit, and their number affords no count 
of the far larger number who are aware 
that they are not equal to the task of 
defending the country—yet all these men are 
held fit for the vote! Women who pay the 
war taxes are defenders of the country In 
that way, as are the men who are too 
small, too weak, too ill, or too old to ever 
do the State service in the field; and if 
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such men, whom the recruiting figures and 
common observation prove to be so 
numerous, are not therefore excluded from 
the vote, what a miserable make-believe 
reason is it to offer why women shall not 
vote, that they do not go into the army ! 


* * * 


These poor arguments having failed to 
prevent the second reading being carried, 
the enemy betook themselves to finesse, 
and in this, aided by the rules of the 
House of Commons, they were unhappily 
successful. The Bill came on for the next 
stage (after losing one of its dates by 
reason of the Jubilee holiday) in July, when 
a fictitious debate was worked up on a Bill 
for cleansing the clothing and bodies of 
‘verminous persons at the public expense, 
and this was protracted, avowedly for the 
purpose of preventing the Woman's Suf- 
hace Bill coming on till too late for further 
progress. The importance of the vote by 
which the second reading was carried is, 
however, very great, and the feeble 
speeches on the first occasion and the 
impertinent ones on the second have done 
much for our cause—the first showing men 
how little can be said against it, and the 
second stimulating the indignant earnest- 
ness and self-respecting determination of 
women. 

* * * 

Another important step has cheered us 
at the close of the year. The General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion has met at Derby, and by a good 
majority (182 against 124) has voted that 
Woman’s Suffrage shall be added to the 
Party programme. This vote is the more 
important inasmuch as it was given deli- 
berately, and after reference of the matter 
from the Central Committee to all the 
local associations. Attempts are now being 
made to diminish the importance of the 
vote; but it is,in fact, a step of very 
decided meaning, in proving that the claim 
of women to representation meets with the 
approval of the local Liberal organisations, 
most of which have had experience of the 
wise and devoted work of women for 
Liberal principles in the various constitu- 


encies. 
* * x 


A similar proposition made by Mr. 
Faithfull Begg at the annual meeting in 
November of the Conservative Union, it 
must be noted, was abruptly rejected 
‘amidst loud cheers.’””’ The Conservative 
and Unionist women who are Suffragists 
should take counsel together as to how to 
amend this unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs. a. 

* 


The year has been unpleasantly signalised 
by a singular outburst of ill-feeling that 
came from the men who are now under- 
graduates of Cambridge University in 
relation to the proposal to permit the 
women students of that University to 
receive the degrees which they are allowed 
to earn. There seemed to be little to say 
against a proposition so moderate and so 
weasonable as the one that women who are 
entitled to sit for honours examinations 
should be allowed to wear the titles which 
they thus earn—which, indeed, they more 
than earn, since young men are allowed to 
take the B.A. degree for a mere pass 
examination, whilst all the women are 
required to sit for an honowrs examination 
The effort to secure the right to women to 
wear the title of the degrees they so well 


earn at Cambridge, was, however, rejected + 
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career has afforded, that a woman can be 
immersed in Gages and yet truly 
womanly, and that she can be a conspi- 
cuous and able statesman and yet a gracious 
and loving wife and an excellent mother 
to a large family. 

* 


by the yotes of 1,713 graduates against 662, 
a hostile majority of 1,051 votes. But this 
decision was not so distressing as the 
jealous bi and ungenerous . rancour 
displayed by the undergraduates on the 
occasion. They took a noisy interest 
against women in the voting, and made a 
tremendous demonstration of joy with 
bonfires and illuminations, rejoicing in the 
vote refusing the right to their sisters to 
wear the honours that they earn as 
‘Saving the University,” and a howling 
mob of several hundreds carrying an 
insulting effigy made for the women’s 
college at Newnham, and shouted and 
cheered till they were: tired over their 
“victory.” 


* ™* 


A satisfactory number of lady candidates 
were returned at the election for the 
London School Board in November. Eight 
were elected by the ratepayers out of 13 
who stood, and in several instances the 
za member was placed at the top of the 
poll, thus making it clear that the great 
ay is perfectly prepared to accept the 

irect representation of women’s interests. 

* x 1 

This brief mention of the leading inci- 
dents in public life affecting women shows 
how true it is that this has been a singularly 
chequered year for our cause. Turning to 
other matters the deaths must respectfully 
be noted of Mrs. Massingberd, the founder 
of the Pioneer Club, and also of three dis- 
tinguished literary women of the Victorian 
era—Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, Miss Jean 
Ingelow, the poetess, and Mrs. Linneus 
Banks, the Lancashire novelist. Charitable 
works have lost the Duchess of Teck. 

* * * 

Ladies have made application to be 
admitted to the examinations which would 
qualify them to act as veterinary surgeons 
and masters of yachts, and have in each 
case been refused leave to sit by the 
authorities. The Oswestry Board of 
Guardians, having elected ® woman as 
Relieving Officer, have been refused leave 
by the Local Government Board to employ 
a woman in that capacity, but this matter 
is still under discussion. Mrs. Tennant 
having resigned her position as Superinten- 
dent Inspector of Factories, the Home 
Secretary has not given another lady the 
same important post, but has simply 
assigned one of them to be ‘chief lady 
inspector,” a very different thing. 

x * * 


* * * 


A far more melancholy event was yet to 
mark the year with blackness. A memorial 
signed by 127 women, mostly of rank and 
title, was presented to the India Office 
asking that State regulation of vice 
should be undertaken in India ; and 
a long letter, formulating a plan for 
providing houses of ill-fame for the 
British soldiers in India, under Government 
inspection and license, the registration of 
their inmates, and the issue of tickets to 
the men to visit them, as well as for hold- 
ing periodical examinations (by lady 
doctors !) to certify them healthy for vice, 
was (to the general amazement) put forth 
by Lady Henry Somerset. Every large 
body of women that has since met has 
repudiated all these proposals, and a 
counter-memorial was presented, signed by 
over 61,000 women. But nothing can do 
away with the fact that for the first time 
such legislation for degrading women and 
sanctioning and facilitating vice in men 
has received the sanction and approval of 
women. There is reason to fear that the 
renewal of these laws in India is intended 
to pave the way for their re-introduction in 
our own country, and that we are only at 
the beginning of the renewal of the great 
moral warfare that we had hoped was 
ended ten years ago when Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Act was obtained. 

x *  * 

The year would be memorable had 
nothing else occurred in it but the cele- 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. This event was 
no mere formal recognition, but drew 
from men of all classes and shades of 
opinion a warm declaration that the 
Queen has been one of the ablest sovereigns 
that have occupied our throne. A woman’s 
memorial was organised, chiefly by the 
generous exertions of Mrs. Alice Cliff 
Scatcherd, praying her Majesty to give 
‘¢a, word of sympathy with the progress 
which women have achieved during the 
reign, and an expression of gracious con- 
fidence and hope in the happy results which 
may be expected to follow from still further 
enlarging the area brought under the 
influence of women.”’ This received the 
signatures of a large number of represen- 
tative women. The Queen in due course 
returned a formal reply, expressing ‘her 
confident belief that the women of the 
British race will, in the future as in the 
past, exercise zealously and faithfully for 
the welfare of her people, the powerful 
influence that by Divine ordering they 
must ever possess.” The value of the 
Queen’s reign to the woman’s cause con- 
sists not in anything that her Majesty has 
ever directly done to advance it, but in the 
shining illustration that her whole personal 


In legal matters the most important 
judgment of the year was that in the 
Russell case, which unfortunately re- 
established the legal theory that nothin 
but physical ill-usage should be ponmdacad 
cruelty in the Divorce Court. This is a 
question of far more importance to wives 
than to husbands, though it has happened 
to come to a decision in the House of 
Lords on a husband’s petition. In the 
report of the judgment given by the Law 
Lords it was seen that every one of the 
cases to which they referred as having been 
settled in the past were cases of moral 
cruelty by husbands against their wives. 
In fact, it is, and always will be, extremely 
rare to find a wife who is guilty of that 
steady abuse, false accusation, and 
ostentatious neglect and public insult 
before servants or relatives that constitute 
moral cruelty. Such conduct when it ig 
indulged in is almost necessarily from a 
husband, the predominant partner, towards 
a wife whom he has ceased to love and 
come to regard as an encumbrance of his 
life, and an obstacle to his happiness. The 
daily torture inflicted by such means on 
many a sensitive and refined woman is the 
most severe fori of cruelty, and it is an 
unhappy thing that the Law Lords, by a 
majority of one only (5 against 4), have 
decided that no extreme of such conduct 
constitutes legal cruelty, excepting medical 
evidence can be called to prove that it 
endangers the victim’s life or reason. 


In Parliament an Infants Life Protection 
Act has been passed, throwing upon boards 
of guardians the responsibility for inspect- 
ing the home and conduct of any person 
who undertakes the charge of infants for 
gain. 

* « * 

With regard to the year’s progress of 
the Woman’s Sanat, it had been as satis- 
ef as could reasonably be hoped for. 
The Editor feels deep gratitude for much 
help of every kind, and especially for one 
great piece of aid afforded at an important 
moment by Mrs. J. P. Thomasson. The 

per stands entirely alone in journalism ; 
it is the one and only paper that gathers 
up the news of women’s progress all the 
world over. Though ‘the circulation is 
steady and good, there must be thousands 
of women who ought to care to have the 

| news and the woman’s view of 
matters as given here, who are not yet our 
regular ers, and we apres! to all our 
present subscribers to help their Siena 
to become seen and known in new 
quarters. There is no need to make out a 
pve for the coming year. It is 
tended simply to continue on the same 
lines as this year’s, with a constant effort 
after improvement in detail, and a single- 
minded desire to help the woman’s cause— 
to extend the influence, and enco e the 
advance of women, and to establish the 
legal and general equality of rights and 
eldest of women and men in the State. 
ha as and aid are begged from all of 

e mind. 


PREVENTION OF SEA-SICKNESS. 


Dr. Lauper Brunton places his main reliance 
upon bromide of potassium, with the proviso 
that it should be largely diluted. His plan is to 
put halfa drachm into a bottle of soda-water as 
goon as he goes on board, and to swallow the 
whole of it, repeating the dose in a voyage of 
any length, apparently as often as may be 
required. He lays stress also upon the useful- 
ness ofa firm abdominal bandage, which should 
Lede aaptiog ed enn e lower vies 

the diap 8 recommendation 
is one which we can entirely confirm, together 
with the statement that it is best to use for the 
purpose one of the long Oriental sashes called 
* cummerbunds,” which are made of silk, 
and are at once light, long enough to take 
several turns round the abdomen, and 
strong enough to afford the necessary firm- 
ness of support. Dr. Stocker indicates a wa, 
in which the same end may be attained, 
we think, somewhat less certainly by other 
means. All slightly experienced sailors know 
that the most trying moment on shipboard is 
that of the descent of the vessel in her pitch or 
roll, at which time the sensations of the novice 
would lead him to believe that the foundations 
of the abdominal viscera had been suddenl. 
abstracted, and that they were about to f 
en masse into an abyss. ‘This sensation is 
naturally attended by closure of the glottis and 
suspended inspiration, and Dr. Stocker says 
that the remedy for the discomfort which it 
entails is to be found in a volitional control of 
this closure, by means of a full inspiration 
taken deliberately and rhythmically with each 
descent. 


Bossy: ‘Mamma, am I alad?” Mamma: 
Bobby: ‘‘And is my new 


‘“‘ Yes, Bobby.” 

my stepfather?” Mamma: “Yes.” 
Bebby : “Then am I his stepladder ?” 
* * 


In the old legend St. George fought the 
battle for the deliverance of the women, but in 
modern life the women fight the battle, and St. 


George sits on the fence to see how it is going 


on !—Dr.' Lyman" Abbott. 


before and has been since that time. 
been willing and eager to use woman for his 
own purpose and advancement and luxury, but 
has never been willing to grant her the reward 
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HONOURABLE WOMEN. 


By V. A. Lewis. 

Tus question of centuries has been as to the 
position women should occupy. This has been 
an irrepressible dispute, because man in his sin 
has ever been a usurper and oppressor. The 
difficulty has not been so much as to the work 
woman should do, as concerning the position 
she should occupy and the rights she should 
enjoy. Not only the savage man, but the man 
boasting of his civilization, oppresses woman, 
and both alike have laid upon her physical 
labour and burdens, so that there is left no 
question as to the position in the field of actual 
labour that they are willing woman should 
occupy. The Indian squaw serving as a slave, 
the equally oppressed heathen woman, the 
woman “_— in hard physical labour in 
Germany, and the Italian woman bearing 
heavy burdens on her head, all testify that men 
are pen Se that women should do hard, 
physical labour, provided that the men receive 
and control the wages. It is only when, with 
the light of the correctly interpreted divine 
Scripture, woman demands her rights, that we 
find her in her true position in the field of 
higher labour and controlling the results and 
the rewards of her labour. The conflict has 
been, and is, as to the right of the woman to 
decide as to the kind of work that she can and 
will do, and as to the right of receiving equal 
wages for the same amount of work, iat as to 
the personal control of her earnings. Men 
have not only been willing that women should 
toil in hard, physical labour, but have oppres- 
sively forced her to heavy, degrading work, and 
the conflict is only as to her right to choose her 
work and receive and use her earnings. Is she 
to be in the field of wage-earning labour a slave 
or a free person ? 

In the political struggles of the world men 
have been free to use the effort and influence of 
women to obtain for them office and emolu- 
ment, but have denied her the results of her 
effort and influence, shutting her out from 
office. Men have ever sought to uphold the 
Salic law, yet from the earliest history divine 
Providence haa placed women in positions of 
power and honour and official authority in order 
to show that He has no regard for either sex or 

rson. Deborah, when man fails in courage ; 
Pisther, when man has not the opportunity; 
and the historic chieftainesses of the past, to 
Victoria of the present, have been presented by 
God to the world as witnesses to this truth. 
Yet man to-day is willing to have woman in 
political leagues fully enter into the world of 
political strife, only provided she does not claim 
authority and emoluments. Wherever man 
can use women to further his own political 
success he is willing to use her. She has been 
allowed, and has been cheered on, to labour in 


the canvass to send the man to Parliament, but 
the Parliamen 


vote is refused to her. 
In the days of Paul, it was as it had been 
Man has 


of her labours and the right of her true position. 
In the time of Paul, the Jews, unlearned and 


learned, oppressed woman in unjust law and 
unrighteous divorce, and in the keeping of her 
in inferior position. 


She was shut away from 
all public position, and from every honourable 
place. Yet when these same Jews desired to 
drive out Paul and his fellow-labourers, they 
called women into public position and effort ; 
they ‘‘stirred up the devout and honourable 
women, and raised persecutions against Paul 
and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their 
coasts.” 

We should from the past history and the 
present condition of affairs, understand that 
the real question at issue is not as to woman’s 
labouring physically, politically, socially, 
for and with man, but as to the oppres- 
sion and usurpation of man denying to 
woman the receiving and _ personal use 
of the results of her labour, and her representa- 
tion in the decision of the questions that arise. 


We should keep to this issue in the conflict 
until the world shall have, as God has, no 
unjust respect to person or sex, but shall in 


8 
women to labour for the wron 
in 


thoroughly aroused, control society. 
arousement means the uprising of the Church 
and of the righteous and moral element, and 
that uprising would mean the overthrow of the 
wrong. The duty of the hour for the women 
whose eyes have been enlightened is to move 
out in this direction, to pass out beyond public 
appeal in the press and from the platform, and: 
to make a direct and personal appeal to the 
devout and honourable women w 

been brought under these influences, or who, 
from prejudice, are kept from them, to arise 
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justice give to each one the righteous oppor. 
tunity, and the due reward for the sizvins 
rendered, and according to that service, not 
according to the sex of the doer. 

But another lesson: “they stirred up the 
devout and honourable women.” By reason of 


man’s usurpation, there has been produced in 


the Eastern nations the enforced seclusion of 
women, and almost the same effect is produced 


in Western nations, in spite of our boasted 
freedom. Yet whenever it is to the interest of 
man to have the influence of woman, he throws. 
aside all these ideas, and he stirs up women to 
help do his work. Unconsciously, 
truth is hindered, because women fail to claim. 
this same right in their own struggle, and fear 
to make personal appeal 
sisters to join in the effort. Men may appeal 
to women for donations to universities and 
institutions existing under the control of men, 
and men may stir up devout and honourable. 


e@ cause of 


and to stir up their. 


efforts for the uplifting and 


women to oppose 

deliverance of women, but women may not thus 
appeal. It is time to cast off these chains of 
an oppressive past, and to assume the right and 
the duty to appeal directly and personally to 
devout and honourable women to assist in the 


sore for the right, as heretofore men have 
up these same devout and honourable. 
leabogy hs Pe ar assist. 
rpetuating the oppression of the past. 

e devout and honourable women, when: 
Their 


o have not 


and cast out evil from the land. Let every 
such woman be sought out and the truth be set 


before her that, as a right and as a personal duty, 
this matter belongeth unto her. 
would be that the donations of women that 
have been given to institutions under the control 


The result 


of men whose professed spirit indorses the 
oppression of women would be given to 
institutions that stand for the equal rights. 
of man and woman. Their efforts, public 
and private, would be to expel evil and to: 
establish righteousness. They would recognize: 
that it is not less womanly to aren to the 
ublic in associated effort for the right than it is 
appeal for the wrong, and that as man has 
ever in the past, and does now in the present, 
reach out for his own interest and purposes and 
stir up the women to form political associations, 
clubs, and to send memorials to the legislature 
in favour of certain oppressions and retrograde 
steps, so it is the petvilege and the duty of the 
enlightened women to stir up devout and 
honourable women on behalf of the right. 
The public address is a powerful means of 
arousing those who are present, but the need of 


the hour is to reach those who do not, because 


of prejudice or indifference, appear in assemblies. 
To accomplish this effect it is necessary to 
canvass the homes of the land. There are a 


host of devout and honourable women in the 


land, and they need the personal visit and touch 
to arouse them for the truth. In the homes of 
the rich and the poor the appealing visit for God 
and home and native land should be made to so 
stir up the devout and honourable women that 
right might, through them, be established in the 
land. For when these same women see the 
truth and arise to msintain that truth, then 
there would come the overthrow of evil and the 
establishing of the reign of righteousness? 
wherein men and women, redeemed of God, 
would rule together in equal power, and the 
redeemed nation would glorify our God. 


Ir the wants, the passions, the vices, aré 
allowed a full vote through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, should be 
allowed a full vote, as an offset, through the 
purest par of the people.—Emerson. 
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THE CONDITION OF 
SAVAGE WOMEN. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


habitation. The hardest part of the work is CRYSTAL PALACE HOLI-: 


imposed upon her, she is even Pi tber| DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 


trouble by suicide. 


’ broken and 


(From Dr. Cu. Lerournsavu’s Sociology.) 


Tus ideas implanted in the human brain of 
right and of justice, and also of the f of 
asnest yl =o the traits of « Figh 
i or & 9 C) recognized, hay 
a, shea in 'primitive civilizations, it whisk 
man, realizing certain conceptions of the Greek 
mythology, has not yet emancipated himself 
from the animal state. It is woman’s misfor- 
tune all over the earth to be weaker than her 
companion; we may, therefore, ¢ to find 
that her lot is harder in proportion as the 
society to which she belongs is more rudi- 
mentary. The condition of women may even 
furnish us with a fairly good criterion of the 
development of a people, as we shall see when 
we examine the principal human races from 
this point of view. 

In Australia woman is a domestic animal, 
useful for the purposes of generic pleasure, for 
reproduction, and, in case of famine, for food. 
Hunting and fighting are man’s occupations. 
The woman has to follow him on bis excursions, 
carrying her children and a flaming brand to 
light the fire—this being the stock of furniture 
peng nat the family. On the seashore it is 
she who has to go into the water in search for 
shellfish, which form the staple article of food. 
She does not eat until after her master has first 
filled himself; she then feeds upon the remains 
which he has thrown to her as though she 
were a dog. 

As we have already seen, the life of the 
Australian woman is a long series of prostitu- 
tion; her savage owner does not seem to have 
for her the slightest feeling of affection. 
He regards her as a ag and as a thing of 
little value. The Rev. Father Salvado says: 
‘One phar as I was repeating my breviary, 
I heard outside a noise resembling a constant 
repetition of blows, and also the cries of a 
woman. . . Limmediately went out, and 
saw eight savage women mercilessly belabouring 
each other with their owanes, or their sticks. 
I rushed into the middle of the fray to try and 
separate them, but the wind rendered my words 
inaudible. One can hardly say they were 
women; they were rather wild beasts. I then 
took a stick and laid it well over the shoulders 
of the most savage of them, and so put an end 
to their squabble. Some of them had their 
heads cut open, others their shoulder-blades 
lood running down in torrents. 
There was not one whose black skin was not all 
stained with blood from her head to her feet. 
Seeing their husbands sitting round the fire 
looking at them and laughing all the while, I 
scolded them roundly. What!’ I cried, ‘ your 
wives are killing each other, and you stay there 
quel and do not think of separating them ?’ 

ey answered me: ‘ Who would wish to inter- 
fere when women are quarrelling ?’ ‘ You, of 
course, who are their husbands.’ ‘ We? it is 
no matter to us.’ ‘ What do you mean, it is no 
matter to you? Suppose one of them were to 
die, wouldn’t that be of consequence to you?’ 
‘Not in the least; if one were to die we still 
have s thousand others.’”’ 

The placid contempt for women in Australia 
is shown in the most bestial way: three days 
after a man’s death his wife becomes the pro- 
perty of his brother-in-law. It is rarely enough 
that an Australian woman dies a natural death. 
“They generally despatch them before they 
grow old and thin, for fear of losing so muc 
good food. ... She is so little thought of, 
either before or after her death, that we may 
ask ourselves if a man does not put his dog 
when alive, exactly upon the same footing as 
his wife, and if he thinks more often and more 
tenderly of one than of the other after he has 
eaten them both ?” 

In the other Melanesian islands the lot of the 
woman is hardly softer; for among the 
Oceanian negroes humanity is not the pre- 
dominant quality. In Fiji a man has the right 
to sell his wife, or to kill her if he so please. 
They often fasten their wives to a tree or toa 
post and then whip them. In New Caledonia 
the wife is not allowed to eat with her hus- 
band; she lives in a detached part of the 


this book that 
different kinds 
men ways. And inno respect do they differ 
ess 
their wives. It is a great defect to be weak, 
bab in our most civilized societies, but in the 
ear! 


testimony of an eye-witness, the histo 


remarked in the course of 
ve races of the most 
often resemble each other in 


We have alread 


an in the slavery to which they subject 


sr of human development it is an un- 
onable wrong. In the a ae districts of 
ca woman is not treated much better than in 


Australia, but in Africa she is eneey eaten— 
certainly much less often than in Australia. 
The reason is that on the African continent game 
may be found, and the pursuits of the African 
ee are pastoral, or more generally 


cultural. 
g to the 

of an 
anthropophagical feast, which was held at 
Gondokoro on the Upper Nile, and for which 
the female slaves and the children furnished the 
dishes. As a general rule, however, the female 
negro is not eaten in Africa by the stronger race, 
though she is forced to do the hardest and most 
laborious work. 

Among the Hottentots and the Kafirs, man 
hunts or is engaged in warfare—occupations 
which have all over the world ever been con- 
sidered as the most noble. He also looks after 
the cattle, the enclosing of his fields; he tans 
the skins of his oxen, with which he clothes 
himself more or less. Among the Kafirs, to 
look after the cattle is considered as a superior 
occupation ; and in Kaffraria the cow is called 
“the hairy pearl.” With primitive man the 
domestication of the bovine race has always 
marked a stage of an But all the other 
less distinguished labours have devolved upon 
the woman. In the Hottentot country and in 
Kaffraria she builds the habitations, she plaits 
the mats, she bakes and moulds the pottery. 
Among the Kafirs who are agricultural she 
digs the earth, sows it, and gathers in the 
harvest. Man has no idea of helping her, 
and all over negro Africa woman's condi- 
tion is very similar. With the exception 
of the MHottentots, nearly all the African 
negroes practise agriculture in a certain 
measure; but the care of cultivating the land 
is specially incumbent upon the women and the 
slaves. As everywhere else, she cultivates the 
soil; but when she has sufficiently fed her 
husband she may then dispose as she pleases of 
the surplus produce of the harvest. As 
Kaffraria, these poor creatures have to build 
the habitations. In some districts, half negro 
and half Moorish, for instance, among the 
Solimans, the women are the barbers and the 
surgeons. On the other hand, the men sow and 
wash the stuffs. The women have everywhere 
to share with the oxen, the mules and the 
asses the labour of carrying the burdens; the 
men do not degrade themselves by giving an, 
assistance. omen also grind the corn wit. 
stones in round holes dug in the rocks. In 
this region, as in Southern Africa, man reserves 
to himself the care of the cattle; he milks the 
cows and leads them out to graze, &c. 
everywhere the blacksmith. To beat and 
fashion iron in Africa is considered a noble 
profession, which sometimes confers special 
political rights. It is also a scientific trade; in 
Kaffraria the blacksmith is called ‘the iron 
doctor.” 

We find the same custom in the basin of the 
Upper Nile; all over Africa man is a huntsman, 
asoldier. During his many leisure hours he 
will lie down lazily in the shade, smoking or 
chattering, while his wife is digging and doing 
the hardest part of the work. 


— ee 


‘‘ Wuo wrote the most, Dickens, Warren or 
Bulwer?” ‘ Warren wrote ‘ Now and Then,’ 
Bulwer wrote ‘Night and Morning,’ and 
Dickens wrote ‘ a) tiie) Wear mound’ Z 


er has nevertheless related, acco: 


Somzpopy gives the following antithetical 


advice: ‘‘Drink less, breathe more; eat less, 
chew more; ride less, walk more; clothe less, 
bathe more ; worry less, work more; waste less, 
give more; write less, read more; preach less, 
practice more.” 


He is. 


. 


Tere is a capital circus at the C Palace - 
which no one within reach ought to miss. 

This is the third year it has been at the Palace, . 
and its attractions are even more numerous and 

novel than they were last year, when it drew 

thousands to see it. The great act is a very 

vivid re tation of a stag hunt. We see 

the meet, the breakfast, the spectators; after a 

little by-play, in which Mrs. Wulff on a. 
beau’ rown horse jumps over the breakfast 

table, the hunters ride off and a part of the 

forest is seen. The deer appears and bounds 
off closely followed by the pack of dogs, then 

the hunters ride pell mell leaping over o es - 
and disappearing round a corner. After a little 

time the scene changes once more, and we 
behold a river. Again the stag appears, takes 

to the water, swims across, and runs off dripping. 
The dogs then swim across in a body in hot 
pursuit, and then the hunters follow. Great 
amusement is caused by the miserable appear- 
ance of the soaked huntsmen as they emerge 
hanging on to the tail of the horse, clinging 
round its neck, or acreralsing oe the bank far 
behind it and chasing it out of sig 

There is one g moment when a horse 
appears without a rider, who stays under for 
over a minute when he ap scrambling up 
the bank triumphantly holding his big ri 
boots in his hand. It might be mentioned 
the stag understands the game as wel) as any- 
one, and that the water is carefully warmed. 

The most amusing spectacle, perhaps, is the 
dog that plays football. The clown who is his 
opponent throws the huge ball high into the 

, and as it descends the dog runs and catches. 
it on his head, and so flings it up into the air 
again. His one ambition seems to be to get 
hit at that ball. Wherever it goes he follows,. 
even among the audience. 

Mr. Bl A contribution to cs performance 
is, perhaps, the prettiest act on the programme. 
He fia beautiful thoroughbred Arab horse 
while it dances, keeping perfect time to the 
music whether it be fast or slow. The number: 
of steps this animal knows is extraordinary. 
Mr. Wulff’s young son bids fair to follow in his 
father's footateps from the skill with which he 
puts four little Shetland ponies through their 
performance, finishing by sitting in a little 
carriage driving one pony while another sits 
beside him and the remaining two walk after on 


in | their hind legs as footmen. 


—_ 


THE B.W.T.A. AND STATE REGU- 
LATION OF VICE. 


At arepresentative meeting of the Manchester 
Women’s Christian Temperance Association, . 
called to consider their relation to the B.W.T.A., 
in view of Lady Henry Somerset’s propositions 
regarding State Regulation of Vice, with special 
reference to the British troops in India. It was. 
decided to forward from this meeting the 
strongest protest against these proposals ;. 
and to add that the feeling is so growing 
throughout the branches in depth and intensity 
that a further resolution will be submitted 
from a special meeting to the February Com: 
mittee of the National Executive. 

(Signed) M. Huaues, President. 
A. Cotter, Supt. Social 
Purity Dept. 
8. GamBLE, Secretary. 


a 


THEN to side with truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust; 

E’er her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis 
prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is. 
crucified. 

—James Russell Lowell, 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
, By Karrie Ovutron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 
SOUPS. 
PUREES. 
‘We must ‘now consider important and 
eo class of sou a, Deel, ‘¢ Purées.” 
Stock not Caseumatly enter into the com- 
—e of purées, but it is often a useful 


There could be no better or more nourishing 
soup than : 
HARICOT PUREE. 
Few people seem to know the value of 
tharicot beans, and possibly the reason we use 
¢+hem so seldom is because they are rather 


troublesome to cook, sequen much time and 
care. They are quite equal, if not superior, to 
meat in f ue. half a pound o 


cream. 
Of equal value to haricot soup but much easier 
to make is 
WHITE LENTIL SOUP. 
Wash half pound of split lentils well in several 
-waters ; it is quite necessary to do so as they 
are absolutely filthy. Put them into a sauce- 
pan, with three pints of cold water, a piece of, 
celery, sprig of parsley, one onion, and tied up 
in a piece of muslin, a blade of mace, two 
cloves, a pinch of herbs, and eight peppercorns. 
Boil till the lentils are tender, which will be 
in less than an hour. Cookery books gene- 
rally recommend steeping them all night and 
‘boiling for a long time, but experience teaches 
that this is not necessary. Rub all through 
a:wire sieve with the back of a wooden spoon. 
Mix one ounce of butter and one ounce of flour 
smoothly together in a saucepan over gentle 
theat, add gradually half a pint of milk, and then 
the rest of the purée. Be sure that it boils as 
ou go along adding the milk, or else it will be 
vane y. It is of great advantage to have the 
binding mixture properly made in this kind of 
‘soup ; it maintains an even thickness all through 
-and not, as we sometimes see, all the thick part 
fallen to the bottom of the tureen. Season the 
‘lentil soup and add if possible a little cream. 
Sippets of bread should be served with it. 


TOMATO SOUP. 


Melt in a saucepan one ounce of butter and 
fry in it one sliced onion. When it is nicely 
browned, stir in one ounce of flour mixing it 
smoothly, then add gradually one quart of 
stock or water, taking care that at first it 
dboils between each addition. Then add a 
«carrot, cleaned and sliced, two cloves, a tiny 
blade of mace, and abopt eight peppercorns tied 
in a piece of muslin ; lastly, six sliced tomatoes, 
or half a tin of tomatoes. Cover the saucepan 
and simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. Pass all through a hair sieve, re-heat the 
aoe and add a little seasoning. Two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cream is an improvement to 
this soup. 


ARTICHOKE SOUP. 


Wash, pare and slice one end a-half pounds 
.of Jerusalem artichokes, put them into a sauce- 
pan with one quart of white stock (the water 
in which chickens have been boiled would do 
excellently for this), one onion, one stalk of 
celery, and a bouquet ee that is to say, a 
piece of muslin in which is tied a few pepper- 
corns, a couple of cloves, a pinch of sweet herbs, 
and a small blade of mace. Boil till the 
vegetables are tender, and then rub all through 
a wire sieve. Then make a binding mixture in 
a saucepan with one ounce of butter, one ounce 
of flour, and one pint of milk. Add the arti- 
choke purée to this, see that it boils, and season 
it with pepper and salt. 


¢| beaten yolk of an egg. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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Our Short Sketch. 


——— 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


In early times, when I first became a Baptist, 
I united with the church at Goshen. At that 
time Goshen Church numbered between forty 
and = members, and old Brother Jeffery was 
pastor. . 

Pretty soon, times changed. A railroad was 
built through the country, anda station made 
near Goshen. A town sprang up like magic, 
and in two years’ time Goshen had a member. 


CARKOT SOUP. 

Wash, scrape and slice four carrots, and put 
them into a saucepan with one quart of stock, 
two sliced onions and a little salt. Boil till 
tender, rub all through a sieve and return the 
soup to the saucepan. Blend one ounce of 
flour yr a eae water, ped er into the boiling 
soup, a little r an necessary more 
salt. Allow it to of tee five minutes. 


VEGETABLE MARROW SOUP. | 
Boil one marrow, peeled and cut up, and one 
onion in a pint of white stock, add a bouquet 
. Boil till the vegetables are tender and 
then rub through a wire sieve. Make a binding 
mixture in a whitelined saucepan of one ounce 


ship increased to one hundred and ninety-seven. 
” pager re uk. ri aaruieee ie tae We built a new house of worship and bought an 
soni and a little grated nutmeg. When | 0882: Some said it was old Brother Jeffery's 


earnest efforts that brought about the increase, 
while others thought it was the railroad. Which- 
ever it was the church flourished. 

Then there sprang up a little dissatisfaction, 
and Brother Jeffery resigned. The church ap. 
pointed a committee of three to select a su ply 

a 


take off the fire and stir into it one 
Serve with fried 
sippets of bread. 
ST. GERMAIN SOUP. i 

Put on a pint of white stock to boil. Blend 
one ounce of rice flour with ‘a little cold stock, | and a suitable man for a pastor. They h 
and add to the boiling stock. When it boils | meeting, and selected young Brother Sham- 
again, add to it a pint of green peas (tinned ones | M for suppl . They said they knew he 
will do), a leaf of mint, and two sprigs of | would not suit the churcb for a permanence, 
parsley. When the vegetables are tender rub | but he would be glad to serve them as supply. 


all through a wire sieve, return to the sauce- | But they couldn’t agree as to a man for pastor. 
an, season it, add a pinch of s When it | Brother Bennett wanted one, Brother Rig 
ils stir in two tablespoo: of cream, | another, while Brother Dudley said he thought 


remove from the fire, and add the beaten yolk 
of an egg. Return the saucepan to the fire and 
stir for a moment, but do not allow it to boil 
again. 


Preacher Brent was the man for the place. So 
they laid the matter before the church at regular 
conference, and Brother Bennett, as chairman 
of the committee, got up and spoke. He said 
Brother Brent was the best preacher he knew 
of, and he would prefer him, as Brother Dudley 
did, if it wasn’t for Brother Brent’s wife ; that 
from what he could learn Sister Brent wouldn’t 
suit; but, he said, there were some members 
there who knew her better than he did, and 
probably they had better get up and pe 

* Then Brother Skimmer got up, and said that 
he was a member of Trimville Church while 
Brother Brent was pastor there; that he knew 
Sister Brent well, and that he was of the same 
opinion as Brother Bennett. He said Sister 
Brent refused to act as president of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, that she seldom attended 
the Aid Society, and, though she had several 
small children whom she could have taken with 
her, she never attended the Sunday School and 
made ateacher as she should have done. When 
she went to church, instead of taking a front 
seat she sat back in the congregation as other . 
women did, and he thought she was inactive, 
and would not suit Goshen. 

Several of the members nodded their heads 
in approval of what Brother Skimmer had said, 
and one brother mentioned that to his certain 
knowledge Brother Brent, though he got a 
small salary, hired a woman to do the house- 
work and wait on Sister Brent, a very unwise 
thing for a man with a small income to do. 
There was a good deal of whispering and side- 
talking among the sisters, and several other 
short talks by some of the brethren on the 
duty of pastors’ wives, and then Brother 
Singleton got uy. 

Brother Singleton was a man of few words. 
He seldom spoke in church meeting, but when 
he did, he had something to say. When he rose 
to his feet and stepped forward, a dead stillness 
prevailed. 

‘‘ Brethren and sisters,” he began, ‘‘ it seems 
to me we have gone wrong on this question. 
What we want is a good and efficient minister, 
one devoted to the Master’s cause. Now, 
Brother Brent is that kind of a man, and I 
believe he will suit us exactly, but we don’t 
hire his wife.” 

Several countenances dropped, and Brother 
Singleton continued : 

‘Tf we need to hire our pastor's wife, and 
expect her to do certain work, or to do 
just as we want her ‘to do, we must make 
a bargain with her, and pay her wages. 
If we do not hire her, we must remember 
that we have no claim on her, and that 
she has a right to do as other women do— 
as she pleases. If we attend to our own duties, 
the probability is that she will be able to attend 
to hers. While she has one imperfection, it 18 
likely we have double as many faults. It is 


CELERY SOUP. 

Into one and a half pints of white stock, or 
milk and water, put one head of celery, cleaned 
and cut up, a small onion, a sprig of parsley 
and a blade of mace. One ounce of lean bacon 
or ham cut in dice is a great improvement to 
this. Boil till the vegetables are tender, when 
pass them through a wire sieve, return to the 
saucepan, and when the soup boils again, add 
one ounce of rice flour blended in a quarter of 
a pint of milk. Season it properly. 


CHESTNUT SOUP. 

Chestnuts are very nourishing, and it is a pity 
we do not use them more generally in this 
country. A delicious soup from them may be 
made as follows: Slit half a pound of chestnuts 
at both ends, and bake them, or boil them, for 
about ten minutes, then remove the husks. In 
@ sauce melt two ounces of butter, slice an 
onion into this, and when it is thoroughly 
saturated add half a pint of white stock and 
half a pint of milk. Boil the chestnuts in this, 
and when quite tender, rub through a wire 
sieve. Return to the saucepan and allow it to 
boil. Season and add a pinch of sugar. Mix 
together in a jug a quarter of a pint of cream 
and two beaten yolks of eggs. Pour gradually 
the soup on this, stirring the time. Stand 
the jug in a saucepan of boiling water and stir 
till it thickens. 


POTATO PUREE. 
* Melt one ounce of butter in a stewpan, and 
add to this one pound of potatoes, washed, 
peeled and sliced, two leaves of celery washed 
and cut up, and one sliced onion. Cook for 
five minutes and then add one pint of stock 
and half a pint of milk. Boil slowly till the 
vegetables are tender and then rub them 
through a sieve. Return to the saucepan, add 
a gill of cream and seasoning. When hot it is 
ready to serve. Take two slices of stale bread, 
cut. it into dice, fry in hot fat and serve with 
ee a A 

n making these purées the Maggi soups are 
extremely useful, a small cian tose a lade 
way, and not only provides the stock but 
improves the flavour. The “ Potage” is really 
excellent. But generally speaking a cook should 
be ashamed not to have a good supply of stock, 
made from — of meat and bones which 
would otherwise be of no use. 


SELF.—Within yourselves deliverance must 
be sought. Each man his prison makes. 
Sir E. Arnold. 
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true, it is the duty of every woman to be a 
helpmeet to her husband, whatever his occu 
tion may be; it is also true that it is her privi- 
lege to choose the way in which she may hel 
Se ene eee A oi 
@ carpenter not expect his wife () 
ee ee sawing and building; if I hirea 
er I do not t his wife to do any part 
of the training and instructing ; and when we 
hire a minister we should not expect his wife to 
do any part of his work. Brethren, by the help 
of God, let us call a , and not call his 
wife’; and Brother Singleton sat down. 

By motion of Brother Riggs, the matter was 
laid over till the next week, and when Goshen 
Church met in conference again, she decided to 
engage Brother Brent, and not his wife. 


Current Achws 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


SzRvant’s CLam FoR WaGEs IN ILLNESS.— 
Emma Gabriel, domesiéic servant, sought to 
recover, in the Burnley County Court, 
£14 11s. 2d. from Counoillor Jas. Hargreaves, 
corn merchant, Heasantford, Burnley. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Roberts’ statement, plaintiff was 

by Mrs. Hargreaves in February last, 
as housemaid and parlour-maid, at a salary of 
£19 per annum. there was sickness 
in the house, and plaintiff acted as nurse and 
contracted diptheria. Mrs. Hargreaves then 
sent her home, saying she could not do with 
her being ill in the house, and plaintiff, though 
in a serious state of health, had to return to Somer- 
setshire. She expected she would be taken back 
when she recovered, but Mrs. Hargreaves would 
not have her. When engaged, Mrs. Hargreaves 
stated that she paid the doctor’s bills of her 
servants. She now claimed for £14 11s. 2d., 


made up as follows :—Wages as housemaid, at: 


£19 per annum, £4 15s.; three months’ cost of 
maintenance, at 10s. per week, £6; one month’s 
wages in lieu of notice, £1 11s. 8d.; and 
doctor’s bill for attending plaintiff whilst 
suffering from diphtheria, £2 4s. 6d. In defence 
it was denied that Mrs. Hargreaves undertook 
to pay doctor's bills for plaintiff, and it was 
alleged that plaintiff went away on her own 
responsibility, while defendant also denied 
receiving any letter from plaintiff as to her 
returning to her situation. His Honour returned 
a verdict for the defendant, without costs. 
* * * 


Crimean nurses have had too long to wait 
for their honours. Only now, forty-three years 
after the event, are these badges being dis- 
tributed to the few who survive. Last week 
Mrs. Ann Eyre Hely, now an inmate of Raven- 
stone Hospital, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and widow 
of a surgeon formerly practising at Ravenstone, 
was presented by Lady Cave-Browne-Cave with 
the Royal Red Cross, awarded by the Queen. 
In 1854 Mrs. Hely left England with Dr. 
Holmes Coote and Mrs. Coote to join Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s staff of nurses in the 
Crimea. She served under Dr. Parkes at 
Ranki, in the Dardanelles, from August until 
after the end of the war, when all the soldiers 
were convalescent and ready to return home. 
She had 150 patients at one time in her care. 
After returning to England she nursed Miss 
Nightingale for some months. She was selected 
to nurse the late Duchess of Kent, mother of 
Her Majesty, but the Duchess died about the 
time Mrs. Hely was to have commenced her 
duties. The state of Mrs. Hely’s health, and 
also that she is in her 78th year, prevented her 
undertaking the fatigue of a journey to Windsor 
for the presentation of the order by the Queen 
in person. 

* * * 

The Technical Educational Board of the 
L.C.C. (office, Charing Cross-road) now offer 
four training scholarships to women (who have 
resided at least a year in London), to be awarded 
by competitive examination next February in 
needlework, freehand drawing, and two optional 
subjects. Competitors must be between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty, and have a fair 
general education, and the successful ones will 
receive a thorough training in cookery, laundry, 
needle, and house work, at the Battersea Poly- 
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technic, as well as two free meals daily. No 
trained student has as yet failed to find work at 
@ commencing salary of at least £80, as teacher 
of domestic economy classes, under technical 
education committees of county councils, 
school boards, and otherwise. For further 
information apply as above. 
* * * 


In Canada there is a novel example of the 
widening interests of the fair sex, in the shore 
of an historical society.. The object of the 
Woman's Canadian History Society, which has 
‘bag held its first annual meeting at Toronto, 
s the promotion of the knowledge and study of 
the annals of the Dominion, more particularly 
among the young, in the hope that thereb 
loyalty and patriotism will be best stim A 

e ladies read and discuss papers, undertake 
researches, and interest themselves generally 
in the collection and preservation of papers 
and documents relating to Canada which have 
historical interest. The real value of the 
society, which now numbers abcut 300 mem- 
bers, was recently acknowledged by the Royal 
Society of Canada. 

+ °° & 


A Fellowship, to be called the Geoffrey 
Fellowship, of the value of £100 a year, for 
three years, has been presented to Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and will be awarded in 
June, 1898. The Geoffrey Fellow will be 
required to reside at Newnham College, and to 
pursue independent study in some department 
of Jearning, letters, or science. Candidates 
must be women who have obtained honours in a 
Cambridge Tripos Examination, or in the 
Oxford Final Schools. Further information 
respecting conditions of tenure may be obtained 
from Mrs. Verrall, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

* x * 


The mother of President McKinley, who has 
just died at eighty-eight years old, was an 
earnest Christian and a devoted Methodist. A 
correspondent of the New York Journal wanted 
to know if she was not proud ofher son. She 
confessed her gratitude to God for so good a 
son, but she A pore ambition for him than 
the honours of State. ‘I wanted to see him a 
Methodist bishop !” 


WOMEN’S WAGES IN THE 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 
Ir may, I think, be said that weavers’ wages 
are, on the whole, better than those of 
tailoresses. There is, indeed, I believe, a 
small section of highly skilled women in the 
best of the ready-made clothing establishments 
who, when the earnings of slack times and 
good times are put against one another, make 
on the average a net sum of nearly 19s. a week, 
but the number of these highly-paid tailoresses 
probably does not rise above a very few hun- 
dreds in the whole trade, and the wages 
received by the general body of the female 
workers in ready-made clothing establishments 
are something very diferent. The ordinarily 
industrious and intelligent machinist, after 
paying for thread and other materials with 
which she has to supply herself, does not—bad 
times with good—secure even in the best houses 
more than an average of 13s. In many of the 
houses in the Leeds ready-made clothing trade 
hundreds of the hands, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to several thousands, do not, I believe, 
make more than 12s. a week even in busy 
times, and in slack times carry away so little 
that their average for the year is probably no 
more than 8s. or 9s., while a substantial section 
make considerably less than even that low 
figure. 

In weaving as in ready-made clothing there 
1s @ small first class of hands who,in good times, 
make 25s. or more a week, and perhaps 20s. on 
an average all the year round. But there is, I 
think, a muchlarger proportion of weavers than 
of tailoresses who make when fully employed 
from 12s. to 16s., a much smaller proportion 
who make as little as 10s., and very few 
indeed who in good times make less than 10s. 
Assuming about the same proportion of slack 
time for weavers as for tailoresses, the average 
weekly earnings of the former for the year will 

* probably work out at some 2s. or 3s. more than 


that of the latter. The rates of spinning wages 
vary considerably as between = 
en in the production of woollen 0 

worsted yarns respectively. In the former case 
that wonderful machine the self-acting mule is 
used. It performs the operations both: 


of “ drawing” and of spinning the thread, and 
it requires a considerable amount of skilled 
attention. It is, I believe, a common 


thing for the workman of a 
mule engaged in the production of woollen 
yarn, after paying 10s. apiece to two boy 
ane on to — BE spoor some ag a week. 

n the preparation of worsted yarn the opera- 
tions are more sub-divided, the machinery more 
automatic, and the average earnings of the 
workers are a good deal lower. Thus the large 
majority of the spinners in the Bradford district 
are girls, from 14 to 18 years of » making 
from 9s. to 11s. a week; the “dra ” hands, 
from 16 to 22 years of age, earn 1 12s. ;. 
‘‘yeelers,” who are grown-up young women, 
earn 14s. to 18s. a week, and even the spi ; 
overlookers, who are erally, if not 
always, men, make only 80s. to. 32s. a week. Inthe 
trades connected with worsted and woollen, as. 
a whole, the number of women employed is very 
much larger than that o. the men.— The Times. 


THE BEVERAGE OF THE. 
PEOPLE. 


Let us glance atthe ordinary breakfast beverages: 
of the people. 

Tea, even if properly infused, is only a 
stimulant. It is not a nourishing beverage 
and as usually decocted is washy, trashy and 
deleterious. 

Coffee, even when of the best, and prepared’ 
in perfection as you will find in the East, where 
Mahommedans are forbidden by their religion 
to use alcohol, is only a cardiac or heart 
stimulant. It increases for a short time the 
power of that organ without being in any sense 
of the word a nourishing beverage. 

Cocoaz.—The ordinary cocoa is not by any 
means a nourishin pererags. Its good qualities 
either in the English or foreign varieties are 
smothered in starch and sugar that induce and 
promote indigestion. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a nourishing beverage, 
containing four great restorers of vitality, 
Cocoa, Kola, Hops, and Malt. It stands out 
as a builder up of tissues, a promoter of vigour, 
and in short it has all the factors which make 
robust health. Being a deliciously flavoured 
beverage it pleases the most fastidious palate. 
Its active powers of diastase give tone to the 
stomach, and promote the flow of gastric juice, 
and however indigestible the food taken with it 
at any meal, it acts as a solvent and assimila- ° 
tive. 

All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—‘‘ It gives me great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture 
of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa Extract. 
I consider it the very best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and, as a nourishing drink 
for children and adults, the finest that has ever 
been brought before the public. As a general 
beverage it excels all previous preparations. 
No house should be without it.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 and - 62, 
Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if, when 
writing (a postcard will do) the reader will name- 
the Woman's SIGNAL. 


‘‘ A penny for your thoughts,” said he; 
She sweetly smiled, as maidens do; 
‘They are not worth that much,” said she, 
‘* For I was thinking, sir, of you.” 
* % * 
Fatuer: “Did you reject that Italian Count 
as I told you to?” 
Daughter: “I didn’t have to; I to'd him you 
had failed.” 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 
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‘uiteghosth witli plaid taffeta “the silk " 
ui feta, the 
'y as is the cloth. 

To make this blouse for a lady in the medium 
size will require two yards of 54-inch material. 
The pattern, No. 7197, is cut in sizes for a 80, 
82, 84, 86, 88 and 40-inch bust measure. 


gs 
aA 


YY 
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-9197—Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Medium - weight rough surface cloth in 
envi hes is here shown made into a 

ussian blouse wrap trimmed with astrakhan 
and black braid. ith it is worn a hat of 
mottled cloth edged and banded with velvet 
-and sho a bunch of quills at the left 
:gide. The blouse — - feta backs, 
-under-arm gores and separa ue portions 
-geamed to the fronts at the waist line. The 
sleeves are in coat shape, finished with epaulettes 
at the shoulders and with astrakhan binding 
and braid at the wrists. At the neck is a high, 


7188.—Misses’ French Blouse. 


Vw Press.—All should visit the establishment of 
EDGWARE. ROAD, 


GARROULD, ‘rims. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 
Household Linens. 


Blanket Flannels, &c. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 


Ready Made Sheets, from 4/11. 


Garnovtp's finely Illustrated eCatalogue of 
MILLINERY, JACKETS, CAPES, COSTUMES, &c. 


Post FREED ON APPLICATION. 


HYDE PARE, W. 
Telegrams : GaRRouLp, Lonpon. Telephone 347 (PappINeTon). 


Warmth wimour Weight. | M ISS S A DLE R 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“* Kals' fit admirably.” 

“ Shall put all skirts aside for the future. 

“ The cut is excellent.” 

** A most comfortable shape.” 

** Satisfactory in ey way.” 

“ Impossible to find their equal.” 

“ They wear so well.” ' 
“ Really splendid for the price.” | 
“Just what the advertisements say they | 
are.” 


Sample pair of ‘ Kals,’ in Navy 


High-Class Corsetiére, 


SPECIALIGY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


pea eslerig co ele at free eiate She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
Ail ost ‘Better qualities also made. ht). | individual figure, but is specially successful with 


free. 


NOT obtainable of any Draper, but 
only direct from us. | 


Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 


seas 


Lat om 
McCALLUM & CO.’S, 17, 


<< ; 
flaring collar, and at the waist is worn a belt of 
silk being cut 


Honey Comb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. Toilet Covers, 1/03, 1/44, 1/93. 


A great Variety of Chenille and Tapestry Curtains, from 6/11 per pair. 


E.'& R. GARROULD, 160,152, 164,156, 158, 160, Bdgware Ra., 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
| gry day is Miss Sapuep, of 211, Oxford Street. 


| ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 


Dscywser 80, 1897, 
The possibilities of this charming blouse are 


many, it being as well adapted for home 
for street wear, the material selected elon 


the difference in the use of the garment. 
Smooth-finished cloth in a handsome shade of 
russet-brown is here simply but effectively 
decorated with rows of soutache braid. Brown 
felt hat with Tam crown of castor velvet, 
variegated quills and plaid ribbon furnishing the 


The jaunty blouse is arranged over a fitted 
lining, the ‘Eons of which is overlaid with a 
wide box-plait that forms a vest. A stylish 
feature is the shallow sailor collar and wide 
pointed revers that turn back from the front 
edges of blouse. 

The circular basque is added at the waist 
line; the shaped belt hi the seam. The 
coat sleeves have the regulation fulness at the 
top : notched cuffs finishing the wrists. 

tylish combinations can be developed b 

the vest facing of velvet or silk, ahivvedl 
plaited or plain, or the revers and collar can be 
of a contrasting material. Serges, whipcord, 
camel’s-hair, cheviot in plain or mixed varieties, 
light or heavy weight cloth, velvet, corduroy, 
e, or silk-and-wool mixtures will all 
develop stylishly by the mode. 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 


GREAT 


Winter vale 


WILL COMMENOCE 


"MONDAY, JANUARY 3; 


Daily. 


Most Liberal Reductions in 
all Departments. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


Oxford St. & Regent St. 
Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
26s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 
Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


And continue 


December 80, 1897 
ee 
To make this blouse for a miss of 14 years 
will require two and one-fourth yards of 44-inch 
material. The pattern, No. 7188, is cut in 
gizes for misses’ of 10, 14.and 16 years. Pattern 
will be mailed on receipt of 6d. in stamps by 
the English Sound (Department W.), Bazar 

Pattern Co., Belper. 


Our Open Columns. 


{The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions exp by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] ,; 


THE W.C.T.U. AND 
OF VIC 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Siena. 
Dear Mapam,—I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly publish the enclosed resolution, 
which was unanimously passed at the recent con- 
vention of the World’s W.C.T.U.in Toronto. This 
resolution gives a direct negative of the letter 
written by Mr. Harold Frederic of the New 
York Times, and quoted in this week’s issue 
of the Woman’s Sicnat:—‘ The World’s 
W.C.T.U. Convention proclaimed itself as 
being most strongly opposed to all forms of 
State regulation of vice, and only in favour of 
TOTAL PROHIBITION of the evil. A fortnight 
since I sent a copy of our resolution to the 
editor of the New York Times, as a reply to 
Mr. Harold Frederic. 
Purity REsoLuTION PassED. 
Resolved,—That as always in the past, so 
now, we are unalterably opposed to any system 
of license of the social evil, and that we make 
our solemn protest against the legal, voluntary 
or compulsory medical examinations of either 
men or women, when this is done in the interests 
of impure relations. 
The above resolution was unenimaens passed 
a the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention in Toronto, 


aaa LATION 


Aeyes E. S1acx, 
Hon. Sec. World’s W.C.T.U. 

[This resolution differs in wording, but not in 
meaning, from the one which we found reported 
in all the American newspapers that we received, 
and that we accordingly reprinted here, as 
having been passed by the Toronto Convention. 
However, the wording matters little. What is 
clear is that the strongest resolutions protesting 
against the State regulating vice carry little 
weight in the public eye when combined with 
the unanimous re-election by the same voters 
of the most conspicuous advocate of regulation 
as their society’s vice-president. That Regu- 
lationists draw their own triumphant inference 
from the fact that the advocacy of such regu- 
lations is proved to be no bar to re-election 
to the leadership of Christian Women.— 
Ep. W. 8.] 
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BRITISH WIDOWS IN GIBRALTAR. | 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. | 
Mapam,—The tourist landing for the first time 
at Gibraltar is filled with amazement to find 
the rock so splendidly fortified against Spanish 
ere and yet the garrison seems filled with 


the cabmen, the servants can scarcely be said | 
to speak it at all. This first impression has to | 
be corrected, the Spanish-speaking population | 


| cannot invite to his home. 
in full one pitiful case. 
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of Gibraltar are British subjects, and very 
contented law-abiding subjects ; it eaneys them 
to ask whether they are Spanish ; they are 
British to the core. This little detail of our 
fellow subjects at Gibraltar being unable to 
express themselves in Queen’s English will 
soon be remedied. Gibraltar has excellent 
State-aided elementary day schools, and English 
is now the language of the schools. 

The next wonder is to find that our early 
lesson book, which taught us that the Govern- 
ment of England is a limited monarchy, is all 
wrong for British subjects at Gibraltar; they 
are under autocratic government; the laws 
made in our Parliament Houses are not in force 
at Gibraltar, which is under military law, and 
special laws made by Queen and ced Council. 
No one is asked to pay income tax; there is no 
Imperial taxation whatever ; neither is there 
representation in Parliament. 

Gibraltar being distinctly a military station, 
the Government have decreed that the civil 

hag shall not be allowed to increase ; 
indeed, they take steps to reduce it. For 
instance, they have recently proclaimed that no 
house may be built more than two stories 
high. One can see the humanity of not crowd- 
ing with women and children a citadel that 
stands aggressively out into the Mediterranean, 
courting attack, should the peace of Europe be 
broken, from any or every maritime power. The 
indirect consequences of this zeaious limiting of 
popalaton are curious, and in some cases cruelly 

ard on women. Gibraltar can find work for 
far more than its own workpeople, hence two 
great suburbs have sprung up on 8 
territory just across the neutral ground for the 
supply of labour to Gibraltar; at present a dry 
dock is being excavated, and every day 40,000 
alien labourers enter Gibraltar holding tickets 
permitting them to remain between morning 
and first evening gunfire. What 
England’s duty is to her alien neighbours who 
live to supply her wants would be hard to 
decide. Gladly would they be British subjects ; 
this is impossible. Gladly, thankfully would 
they bring their boys with them across the line 
to our good elementary schools, it being impos- 
sible to obtain any but the most meagre educa- 
tion from half-illiterate nuns in the line towns; 
this is forbidden. I was pleased to learn 
that our Spanish workpeople are allowed 
to enter Gibraltar hospitals when ill, but 
this does not apply to mental cases. 

It is nat that there should be cases of 
intermarriage between our Spanish s ing 
British subjects and our alien workpeople. 
By International law the wife is of the nation- 
ality of her husband, thus the British girl 
marrying the Spanish subject passes out with 
him to live in Spain. But mone this British 
girl is left a widow, she finds she may not return 
to live at Gibraltar, nor may her children, how- 


ever comfortable a home her father may have | - 


to offer her, or however much he may require 
her to solace his declining years. In fact he 
may ae in any other Spanish widow to nurse 
him in old age by marrying her, his daughter he 
Permit me to give 


Mrs. Emilia Garzon was married in May, 
1892, to Hermengildo Garzon, a Spanish sub- 


paniards. Even many of the officials speak | ject, residing in Gibraltar under a special permit 
English with a foreign accent; the boatmen, | granted by the late Sir Lowthian Nicholson. 


Garzon died at Gibraltar on June 5th, 1897. 
Now, by English law in Gibraltar no alien’s wife 
may be confined in the garrison without special 


——————— 


PURE JUICE OF GRAPE, 
9 CUARANTEED 


“SANS ALCOHOL.” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


PER CASE:— 
RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO ... 12 Large Bottles 20/- reputed Quarts. 


WHITE 


JULIET ... 24 Small 


” 28/- 99 Pints. 


10 per cent. Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, carriage paid. Guaranteed to keep in any 
climate, and free from alcohol. 


Admitted into England Free of Duty. 
London Depot: SWISS WINE COMPANY, 39, Eastcheap, E.C. 


_—_—— 
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permission. Mrs. Garzon was not required to 
quit the garrison for her confinement, which 
took pes five days after her husband's death, 
but she was informed that she must depart so 
soon as she recovered from her illness. Mrs. 
Garzon’s health is much shattered owing to the 
trouble she has gone through; she needs a 
mother’s care; her mother would be most 
thankful to make a home for her and her chil- 


dren. She did obtain from the police a ten days’ 
peat for her daughter to e in Gibraltar, 
ut when it expired the police would not renew 


it. A solicitor drew up a memorial to the 
Governor, but owing to his absence from 
Gibraltar there was delay in presenting it. The 
young widow believed that the ten days’ permit 
was extended, pending His Excellency's 
return; but this was not the case, and on 
September 6th she was summoned to the police- 
court and fined, “ forasmuch as she, analien b 
marriage, had continued to reside in Gibraltar,” 
= rine was informed that she must at once 
q e % 

In een this order, poor Mrs. Garzon 
left her home and her parents, who provided for 
the maintenance of herself and her two chil- 
dren, and proceeded to the Spanish line town, 
where she spends her days in sobs and tears, 
having no friends and no means of support for 
herself and her two helpless little ones. In 
course of time came the reply to the memorial : 
‘His Excellency the Deputy-Governor regrets 
being unable to accede to Mrs. Garzon’s prayer 
for permission to continue residing in Gib- 
raltar.” The Governor, on his return to 
Gibraltar, confirmed this decree. 

Section 28 of the “Aliens Order in Council, 
Gibraltar,” reads as follows: ‘‘In the event of 
the death of the alien husband of a native 
British subject, or of his desertion of his wife, 
or if for any other reason deemed satisfac 
such female, if resident out of Gibraltar, s 
desire to return to and reside in Gibraltar, she 
may he allowed to do so as an ind ce on 
special temporary t, to be issued by the 
Police Magistrate with the approval of the 
Governor. Such permit may be revoked and 
cancelled by the Governor at any time.” That 
is plain English ; the Governor's word is final in 
Gibraltar. 

I have a hope that thisinjustice has only to be 
pointed out to be remedied. Let us beg first of 
all for the recall of Mrs. Emilia Garzon. The 
only fault for which she is suffering s0 severe a 
er eeeme ae appears to be that she has lost her 

usband, who was presumably very useful to 
the garrison, since he, though an alien, was per- 
mitted to reside in it during his whole adult 


life. And secondly, let us ask that the law 
regarding British born widows at Gibraltar may 
be made less harsh and less arbitrary.— Yours 
faithfully, 

West Hartlepool. 


Aaners E. Cook. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Extract FRoM A LeEcTUuRE ON “ Foops AND THEIR 
VauuEs,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., eto.—“ If any 
motives—first, of due regard for health, and second, of 
getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to 
weigh with us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa 
(Epps’s being the most nutritious) should be made to 
replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; 
tea and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read the 
obvious moral of the story.” 
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STOLEN BY A PORTER FOR HIS BABY! 


Extract from the “London Evening News." 


“ TRansiT THAT WENT Wronc.—On a railway truck in the 8.W.R. Company’s Goods Yards at Nine Elms lay 
three bottles of malt extract, two eiderdowns, three dressing cases, tran iscella 
} withal, a comfortable little lot. an ne aha iia maa 


At any rate, so thought a who was 
a Dpdhe ye porter, observed by the police inspector on the watch to take the three 


hand one to fo 

Both men were arrested, and at the man’s house the other items were found. 
At the South-Western Police Court they were charged. One pleading a weakly child es his excuse for 
ay the nutritious malt, was bound over in £5 to come up for ay ay it called upon. The other will pay 


remainder of the misappro; in a sentence of three months’ labour.” 


a 


Had he known that for 1s. 8d. he could have purchased a Tia of the Celebrated 
“D.C.L.” Malt Extract, he would surely have er rua the risk of such uspleasant 
consequences. 

*D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT is a Perfect Food, is invaluable for Delicate Children, 
invalids, and Nursing Mothers. ’ 


*¢D.C.L.” is sold in Bottles at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. and Tins at 18. 3d. and 2s., by Chemists and 
rs everywhere. 


| women: The DISTILLERS CO., Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


HOVIS BRE 


Strengthens the Digestion and 
improves the General Health. 


SOLD BY ALL LBADING BAKERS AND GROCERS. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, by 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


es 


Phe Women’s snstitute. 


Comprising Libraries, Lecture Rooms, Information Bureau, 
Tuitional and Lecture Departments. 
18, GROSYENOR CRESCENT, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Open Daily for Inspection. Annual Subscription, £1 Is. 
For Professional Women and Students, 10s. 6d. 


FOR \ 
\|_ Contributions to the Women’s Treasure Fund for the 
purchase of books are invited, and gifts of books, or loan 
8 of Standard Works, will be at once acknowledged by the 
a a Ta Librarian. Trustees: The Lady Henry Somerset; the 


Lady Grey Eczrton; Mrs. ScHaRiies, M.D.; Mrs. Eva 
MoLaken, and Mrs. PHILiPps. 


THE GROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB 


is now fully opened in the same mansion. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Club Secretary. 


TEACHING BY POST. 


LADIES anxious to continue their studies 
may join— 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


For Art, Moprrn Laneovaces, all Enexisy Svus- 
sects, Latin and GREEK, MaTHEMATICs, PHILOSOPHY 
and Scrence. 


-CALLARD'S 
Callista Biscuit 


CALLARD, STEWART & WATT, Ltd. 


Invalid Food Specialists 
TO HER MAJESTY, 


65, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Tre Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 


Elementary Courses also arranged, Term begins 
JANUARY 7TH. 


Intending students should write now for 
particulars to Miss 8. E. Morsay, 8t. George’s 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“soups, SAVOURIES, SWEETS” 


By H. B. T. 

Contains Recipes for a PERFHOT 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOCEMBAT. 
SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London and Manchester. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES. OF CHILDREN. 


By DR. ALICE. VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


OKOLOGY $2hioe's” Sour. 


——_ st after Coreen y _ ermine 
of pregnancy can prevented, as well as the pains and. 
dangers of childbirt avoided. This knowl: isa 


EVERY WOMAN. 
‘ Ludgate Circus, London, 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think top much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsOR 
Box %, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


“()VARIOTOMY AVERTED,” t free 2d., 
by MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS, M.D. (BOSTON), 
is to show women how they may get rid of their sufferings 
without undergoing this dangerous operation. 

6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 


Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. &* 


Excellent Communion RS 2 
Wines. S 
< 


Price List, 
Post-free on appli- 
ae & RED ALICANTE, 
N23, MUSCAT, MARSALA, 
Reputed Pints,14s.to 20s.per doz. 


2 & Reputed Quarts,24s.to 86s.per doz. 
< Smatt Sampzes of any four of the 


@ 


above will be sent carriage free, on 
receipt of 2s. 6d., by 


F.WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 


As Recommended by the Unfermented Wine Dept..B.W.T.A. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday 
from all Newsagents and Bookstails (to order). 

The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :-— “ 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by VEAIF, CHIFFERIEL & Co. Ltp., 81-87, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Marsnati & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London. 
Aévertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Gardun, London, W.C, 
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